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A COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH.* 


Ir you ask for a theme, we will give you, “ Yourself and your 
Work.” I quote the words from your kind invitation to speak to 
you. They have led me to recall the ideals of my professional 
life, the objects which I have had most at heart, and which, when 
the hands shall hang down, and the knees shall grow weak, I shall 
most earnestly commend to those who are to come after me. If 
we who are decreasing can speak of one of these ideals to you 
who are increasing, we may speak not wholly without useful re- 
sults. Let me say, then, that one of the things which I have had 
most at heart as a student of divinity and as a minister, for some 
thirty-six years, has been a comprehensive church, a church for all 
who profess, or who may be induced to profess, and call themselves 
Christians, and who seek for unity without asking for uniformity, 
—a church for the learned and the unlearned, for the rich and 
the poor, for the devotional and the ethical, for the contemplative 


* An Address to the students of Andover Theological School, Jan. 
25, 1875. 
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and the practical, for the believing and the doubtful. And when 
I say a comprehensive church, I mean something more than is 
usually meant by a broad church; for the broad churchman has 
in view, I suppose, for the most part, breadth in doctrinal state- 
ment, a recognition of the varieties of religious experience, and 
hospitality in the way of ritual: but more than these would be 
needed in a church whici should aim to provide for all sorts and 
conditions of men. And when I use the word “ ideal,’ I would 
not be understood to imply that the rudiments of all that we are 
seeking are not already ours in the society which Jesus gathered, 
and over which he presides. What we want is to see that these 
rudiments are fostered into healthy growths, or, to change the figure, 
that the house is builded according to the Divine Plan, that the 
Church of God is what it was meant to be. Indeed, what we call 
construction is also largely reconstruction, restoration, a recovery 
of what seemed to have been lost, but comes back revived and re- 
newed and refashioned. A resident in the country for many 
years, I have had before me all my ministerial life a picture of a 
large village church, a church for the whole town, large enough to 
hold comfortably, we will say, fifteen hundred men, women, and 
children. I have always built it of stone. I have never toler- 
ated the suggestion of rooms in a basement half under ground. 
There is room enough on the surface of the earth for the living, 
and, as I hope, also, spite of cremation projects, beneath the sur- 
face of the earth for the dead; and I would have by the side of 
the large house a spacious chapel, sunny and warm, and provided 
for all varieties of church work and informal church assemblings. 
I would ask the town, in town meeting assembled, if it were only 
out of regard to the beauty of the building and its symbolic value, 
to exempt my house of worship from taxation, and I would ask all 
citizens seriously and devoutly disposed to contribute to the sup- 
port of public worship within its walls, without asking any return 
in the ownership or use of any particular pews. I have made 
my house beautiful, but not with a beauty which is easily defaced: 
the beauty of wood and stone rather than of paint and upholstery. 
I invite all to come. To all who choose to have it so, every 
service shall be without cost. Each worshiper shall give as he is 
disposed in his heart, not otherwise ; and what the whole commun- 
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ity cannot levy as a tax a portion of the community will account 
it a privilege to bestow. 

So much for my house of prayer and its appointments and its 
treasury. I want it as the working place of a comprehensive 
Christianity, a Christianity which we may reasonably hope will 
unite Protestant Christians in church ministrations, worship, and 
work. 

And permit me to say that, in my humble fashion, I have tried 
to find for myself and to provide for others such a Christianity, — 
that I have had this in mind, both in my doings and my abstain- 
ings as a preacher and a pastor, that this endeavor to be compre- 
hensive has more than anything else determined my relation to the 
various sects, my own and others, into which, happily or unhappily, 
our Protestant world is divided. I have tried to come to some 
clear understanding of the rationale of ‘ comprehension,” to 
hold it as something more than a vague good feeling, or a mush of 
concession, or that moderation which is simply one of the decen- 
cies of society, and only another name for indifference, which 
rouses no conscience, quickens no life of charity, and organizes no 
mission. And as I read the signs of our religious times, I find 
reasons for a growing confidence in the possibility of so holding 
our religion, in all its purity, and yet in all its peaceableness; as 
days go on, it becomes, as it seems to me, less and less necessary 
to go about from sect to sect in a Christian household which is be- 
coming more and more at one. 

I please myself, first, with the question, What would you say 
and do, with your free ways of thinking, as pastor of a large village 
church of accredited orthodoxy, — a church which, except in be- 
ing Protestant, had not broken with historical Christianity? Some 
man would answer, perhaps, Ask for your dismission, and insist 
upon having it. But I am inclined to the opinion, that, unortho- 
dox as I am according to recognized standards, I should stay, and 
that in all good conscience, and in all fidelity to this ideal of com- 
prehensiveness. It is not, understand me, a position which I 
would seek, because I regard my own position as a better one ; 
but, being in it, I think it could be turned to excellent account. 

My aim would be first to present the great facts and seminal 
truths of Christianity so strongly and clearly that my hearers 
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would come together in the experience and the use of them, and 
not go apart in the doctrinal discussion to which they might lead. 
There is room for a very broad line between the affirmations of the 
gospel and the inferences which the mind of the church, with more 
or less unanimity, has drawn from them, and bound up with them. 
With the help of the affirmations, I should hope to keep together 
a body of working, growing Christians, and not allow my Chris- 
tian congregation to be divided into a number of small theological 
debating societies, each with a so-called minister for its presiding 
officer. For example, as a Christian teacher I should affirm that 
God, the Everlasting One, so hidden from us, and often so hard to 
find, has revealed himself in human history and in the life of a 
man as Son, the brightness of his glory, the image of his perfec- 
tions and of his very person; that in this Son we see the Father 
and come to the Father, and that by this Son we rise into the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, God in us, the Mind of our minds, the 
Heart of our hearts. As village pastor, I should not think it in- 
cumbent upon me to discuss the philosophy or the metaphysics 
of this great Word. This seems to me to be out of place in a re- 
ligion which is preached to the people: especially out of place in 
the language of devotion, as, for example, in the sentence of the 
Litany, “‘O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, Three Persons 
and One God,” —a definition where we ought to have only an 
invocation, the fencing out of a supposed error where we ought to 
have the confession of an allowed truth. 

Again, as a witness for a comprehensive Christianity, I should 
press the fact of atonement, the reconciling spirit in the heart 
and life of Christ, and in the hearts and lives of all his disciples. 
I should point to the cross of Christ, the mystery of dying love, 
the death in the likeness of which we are to be planted, the 
power and the victory which we can all confess and illustrate, 
though we may all of us be unable to interpret their secret, the 
wise perhaps equally with the ignorant. 

And, as with the fact of atonement, so would be the dealing of 
the preacher with the consciousness of sin: he would present it al- 
ways as a reality, and that the most fearful, its mystery unfathom- 
able, its wages death, not good in the making, but evil, a reality 
in the sight of God as truly as to our thought and feeling, the evil 
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of conscious disobedience to the known Will of Heaven. In this 
confession the multitude would come together, and together they 
would cry, in the words of St. Paul, “* Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” 

II. Again, by the preacher of a comprehensive Christianity 
the Bible would be reverently cherished as a religious text-book 
for the people; for peasants and scholars alike: a sovereign 
remedy for dissensions, divisions, and antagonisms, and not the 
author of confusion. And here there is room to express our won- 
der that a book to which all sects so confidently appeal should not 
be more used to take away the sting of sect. It is one of the 
marvels and merits of the Bible that all the denominations can 
preach from it. It is brought against the book, as an offense, that 
anything can be proved out of its pages. Well, that is one of its 
grand advantages, that is what makes it catholic, all things to all 
men, — not, if we are wise, to confuse and confound, but to save 
them. The book does not press, each to its consequence, all its 
seemingly conflicting truths, but allows them to stand together 
and interpret and qualify each other, until all Scripture’s discord 
is seen to be all Scripture’s peace. Well worth pondering is the 
little paragraph appended to the seventeenth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, — the article which contains 
the propositions upon election and predestination. To my mind it 
greatly relieves what goes before, and what else would be intoler- 
able. It reads, “ Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises 
in such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture, 
and in our doings that Will of God is to be followed which we 
have expressly declared unto us in the Word of God.” The Bible 
is a popular text-book ; not a college class-book. It is for men, 
women, and children; not for scholastics, still less for pedants. 
How it meets this man’s condition with the words of Jesus accord- 
ing to St. John, and that man’s condition with the words of Jesus 
according to St. Matthew, and in the depths of religious thought 
and experience the two are found to be atone. Now it speaks 
by the lips of Paul, and now by the lips of James. You can 
marshal the texts in hostile companies, if you will, and make them 
mutually destructive, and save the unbeliever from all need to 
destroy the book for you; you can select some passages to be 
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read in this conventicle, and others to be read in that ; but better 
aim at the ideal of which I am trying to speak, and open the 
Bible in the village church and let the people have it all, and 
learn how impossible it is to confine its teachings within any given 
formulas, and how often, where the words of Jesus would unite, 
the comments of the reporter, precious as they are, have divided 
his disciples, and be sure to interpret Paul and the rest by Jesus, 
and not Jesus by Paul. From the failure of the past to maintain 
from the Bible the cause of any sect as against any other sect, I 
derive an argument of hope for a Christianity which shall so mag- 
nify its great elemental truths and facts that the sects will exist in 
the church only as survivals, no longer active and pronounced and 
characteristic, but rudimentary and vanishing. In the hands of 
jot and tittle theologians, the Bible yields a distracted Protestant- 
ism, marked, unless its spirit can be changed, as the prey of Ro- 
wnanism ; in the hands of the people, it is many-voiced and many- 
sided truth, presenting no antagonism between faith and reason or 
even faith and knowledge, but only the old antithesis of faith and 
sense, — what the Spirit of God in us believes, and what the eyes 
sec, the ears hear, and the handshandle. When the poet Sterling, 
after all his doubts,and questionings, not of the heart, but of the 
intellect, lay upon the bed of death, and they asked. what they 
should read to him, “‘ Read to me,’’ said he, * from the Bible from 
which I read to my poor parishioners in Hurstmonceaux,”’ where he 
labored as the curate of Julius Charles Hare. So divinely sweet 
and helpful had he found the old book in the days of his minister- 
ing. 

III. And now I must try to meet an objection to this ideal of 
a people’s church as an amiable but aimless and inefficient moder- 
atism, holding forth on the one hand no clear prospect of glory, 
honor, and immortality to attract, and on the other hand failing to 
proclaim to the guilty and reckless the wrath to come. This were 
indeed a fatal fault, and much experience, especially in national 
and multitudinous churches, might seem to point to lukewarmness 
as one of the perils of comprehension. I am satisfied, however, 
that it belongs rather to one of those transitional periods in the 
life of the church when the truth which quickens and sanctifies is 
for the time rather unclothed than clothed upon, and for this rea- 
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son is less a power than it ought to be and will be. The new form 
will come in due time, and it will be found, for example, that the 
consciousness of sin and the sense of its infinite peril are quite 
independent of any doctrine of its origin; we shall recogn‘ze, 
sooner or later, that no terrors of hell can be more fearful than 
the possibility of an utter loss of Divine Life, the death of the 
soul, which, if a man loses, what has he to give that he may have 
it again? Moreover, what has been held as comprehension, and 
been known as moderatism, has been for the most part as narrow 
and one-sided as any other form of sectarianism ; and especially 
has it sought to leave out of its ministry all that was strong and 
positive. Because the strong have been mutually destructive it 
will rule out strength. The fellow servants have been beating 
each other instead of banding against the common foe, and so the 
weapons shall be taken from their hands, and they shall do neither 
good nor harm; as if a painter should put no rich, deep colors 
upon his canvas for fear that they would not fitly blend. Brethren 
will lie together quietly enough when they are sleeping or dead: 
what we want is harmony amongst the wakeful and the living, 
with their strong convictions and affections seemingly in antago- 
nism, but really capable of union and co-operation. In the long 
run, a congregation will welcome and even run after strength, 
even in the presentation of unwelcome truth, provided each side 
is allowed to have its turn, and the same set of nerves is not 
forever rasped. You may easily succeed in offending nobody ; 
but you will at the same time succeed in interesting nobody. 

IV. Ihave thus far endeavored to provide for the ministry 
and acceptance of my comprehensive church only amongst those 
who are positively and pronouncedly Christian, according to some 
of the more or less widely recognized Christian traditions and 
symbols. But what of those who are without, little impressed, it 
may be, by what are called “the evidences” of our religion, 
scarcely sharing all their lives in its peculiar experiences, always, 
if the truth must be told, more intent upon this world than upon 
any other, and yet truth-loving and true, living in all good con- 
science, and not without a revering sense of sacred things? 
Shall the parish church be no religious home for such persons ? 
Shall it be administered so absolutely in the interests of the ini- 
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tiated that all others shall come as it were by constraint or under 
protest, at best only in a state of expectancy? I answer that, not 
failing upon every fit occasion to show a more excellent way to all 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear, there is still room in the 
comprehensive church for ministrations so thoroughly in the spirit 
of Christ, and so earnestly engaged to promote Christian ends as 
to be fairly entitled to be called Christian, and yet so distinctively 
ethical, and, as it is said, “practical,’’ as to interest and profit 
many of whom we can only say at the best that they are not far 
from the kingdom of God. Fifty-two Sundays in the year, each 
with its double services, and an occasional lecture day in the 
course of the week, not only admit of, but demand a great variety 
of topics. It is one thing to be mastered and pervaded by your 
creed, in sermon or lecture, whether distinctively religious or ethi- 
cal, —that is but loyalty to Supreme Truth: it is another thing 
to be continually preaching your creed and nothing else. It is 
no less wholesome for the pronounced Christians, than attractive 
to those who make neither profession nor confession, to illustrate 
the great principles of Christian morality by the life of the pass- 
ing day. See how the blessed Lord brings Christians and non- 
Christians together in his picture of the great assize! See how 
wide is the word of the apostle, ‘* This is the love of God, that ye 
keep his commandments,” or that other word in which the mystery 
of the new birth is presented as the mystery of an awakening 
love for our brother man. Edward Irving was, as you know, a 
thoroughly evangelical preacher; but he was willing to get the ear 
of an uninterested shoe-maker by telling what he knew, and most 
likely all he knew, about leather. Now, there are many most prof- 
itable topics of discourse all the way between the call to repent 
and believe and the mystery of shoe-making. I would not be 
supposed to commend the method of those German rationalists 
who in the pauses or the decays of their faith enlarged to the rus- 
tics upon the crops and the weather. But I have been told that 
congregations, that are largely composed of persons who, as the 
phrase is, make no professions, are greatly reconciled to very posi- 
tive and pronounced Christian preaching by an occasional sermon 
which makes it evident that the preacher has been cheated by 
somebody, and has some relations to the nineteenth century as 
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well as to the ninth. Christianity is completing itself by gather- 
ing up material from the life of the passing day. Show men how 
to be better neighbors, citizens, householders; never allow them to 
suppose that God is not the God of the Gentile as well as of the 
Christian ; bear in mind always the significant threefold statement 
of Paul, In Jesus Christ “ neither circumcision availeth anything 
nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh by love,” or “ but the 
new creature,” or still more widely ‘‘ but keeping the command- 
ments of God.’’, What is the use of the leaven if it is not put 
into the lump? What is the use of the seed if it is not sown in 
that field which is the world ? 

V. Once more, a deeply spiritual Christianity, rich in those 
faiths, hopes, and charities which abide, will not be content short 
of a comprehensiveness which would include amongst interested 
hearers and worshipers many who are far gone in the questionings 
and even denials of our religious times. Our Master and Lord 
comes asking faith, speaking from faith to faith, speaking the truth 
because he is the truth, and assuming that all true men will listen 
to him ; his word to the doubter is, “ Obey what you know to be 
good, and you will in the end find that your doubts are resolved.” 
He even says to the skeptical Thomas, in the very act of relieving 
his misgivings by the evidence of sense, “ It is better to believe 
than to see :” he does not make the allowance of the proof of more 
importance than the allowance of the thing to-be proved. Such a 
Master and Lord has not lost his audience in our day. The 
preacher’s faith, his own heritage as a Christian, and the gift of 
him whose messenger he is, will interest and inspire the hearers, 
even though the proofs by which he sustains his word may be un- 
satisfactory to many questioning minds. There is a faith which is 
quite other than an assent to the testimony by which -miracles are 
accredited. Only where Jesus found a measure of this faith was 
he moved to work miracles ; and where we labor and pray for an 
increase of faith we have in mind what is moral rather than what 
is intellectual, what is more in the heart and conscience and life 
than in the head. It does not help us to fix the date of a sacred 
writing, much less does it supplement a lame argument ; it does 
answer to the appeal of a Divine Life, it does second the urgency 


of a Divine Spirit, it does echo out of the deep within us the voices 
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of God from above and around. The ministrations of a Chris- 
tianity which seeks to be all things to all men may be preparing 
men to be believers in the largest sense by deepening their reli- 
gious and moral faith, and creating wants which only the gospel 
can satisfy, —so bringing them within the sweep of the beatitude, 
“Blessed are ye poor!” Itis exceedingly interesting, and one may 
add encouraging, when John Stuart Mill admits that, even now, “ it 
would not be easy for an unbeliever to find a better translation of 
the rule of virtue, from the abstract into the concrete, than to en- 
deavor so to live that Christ would approve our life,” and ‘ that 
the influences of religion on the character which will remain after 
rational criticism has done its utmost against the evidences of re- 
ligion are well worth preserving.’’ Upon this hint let a reconcil- 
ing church speak to those who are without, trusting in the abiding 
wonder of the Lord’s life, and in the abundance and frequency 
of the ever-present Spirit. 

I have spoken of my comprehensive church as an ideal institu- 
tion, and yet perhaps we have something like it in reality, if not 
in name. Very often the points which divide Christians drop out 
of hearing in the prominence which is given to the great facts and 
affirmations of the gospel. You are compelled to ask, What is 
this preacher’s denomination? He preaches rather what his 
creed means or tries to express than what it actually does express. 
But, whether near or far, the minister who lovingly recognizes such 
an ideal as I have tried to sketch will be much affected by it, even 
in his dealings with things as they are and perhaps will be as long 
as his day on earth shall last. On the one hand, he will be a very 
poor denominationalist, and yet, on the other hand, he will be one 
of the last to leave his denomination. On the one hand, he will 
attach no great value to forms, and yet on the other hand, he will 
be very ready to join his fellow Christians in the use of them. 
On the one hand, he will long to liberalize the old village church, 
yet, on the other hand, he will scarcely take any steps towards the 
establishment of a liberal congregation by the side of such a church, 
preferring that the rationalizing and liberalizing process should go 
on within the old fold, tempered by the old associations and influ- 
ences, always more a fulfillment than a destruction, and still cher- 
ishing in its sacred songs and in the language of emotion much 
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which it would hesitate to put into propositions. With the Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell he will be ready to sign your creeds, provided 

you will allow him to sign enough of them. Instead of try- 
ing to show all the while how antagonistic are the religions of 
nature and the nations to Christianity, he will insist that they 
are Christianity in its most rudimentary forms, waiting for the 
adoption and manifestation of the sons of God; and, however he 
may be divided in thought from many within and without the 
Christian fold, it will be brotherhood and fellowship to have fought 
in any fight with evil in which the faithful lay down their lives 


that they may take them again. Rurvs Ettis. 


THE STRUGGLES OF SCIENCE.* 





















Dr. Draper tells us that he has spared no pains in the com- 
position of this book ; and, after this declaration, common courtesy 
forbids our saying that it is hastily and carelessly written. Never- 
theless, the faults of construction in it are precisely such as would, 
in ordinary writers, have arisen from a hurried and inattentive 
composition. 

The first chapter gives a vivid sketch of the career of Alexan- 
der, and the establishment of the Museum at Alexandria, which 
Draper thinks the beginning of science. 

The second chapter gives a few words on the origin of Chris- 
tianity, and then details the events, of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, by which it was corrupted and led to make indiscriminating 
war on heathen literature. 

The third gives an account of the Nestorians and Mohammed- 
ans, as opponents of the Trinitarian corruptions, and restorers of 
scientific study. 

The fourth continues the eulogy of Arabian science, 
The fifth treats of the soul, the doctrine of its emanation and 


* History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1875. 12mo., pp. xxii., 367. 
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absorption, fostered awhile by the Arabs, then crushed by the 
power both of Islam and of Rome. 

The sixth, of the growth of astronomy, and the murder of Bruno. 

The seventh, of the growth of geology, and the doctrine of the 
age of the earth. 

The eighth, of the Protestant Reformation, and the authority of 
the Scriptures. 

The ninth, of the debate concerning special Providence and 
general law. 

The tenth, gives a historical sketch to show that Latin Chris- 
tianity has always been inimical to civilization and science. 

The eleventh endeavors, on the other hand, to show that science 
has lifted modern society to its present heights. 

And finally, in the twelfth chapter, Dr. Draper shows that the 
Romish Church and scientific truth are still at war, that it is an 
irrepressible conflict, and that the church must finally be beaten. 
But he introduces two sentences to say that between Protestant 
Christianity and science the conflict is not necessary, and arises 
from misunderstandings. 

Those sentences show that the title of Dr. Draper’s book is a 
mistake. So far from giving us a history of the conflict between 
science and religion, it gives us nothing to show that such a con- 
flict ever existed; it does not even speak of a conflict between 
Christianity and science; it rather implies that up to the time of 
Tertullian there was no conflict between the Christian Church and 
science ; and that this conflict only arose when the church had 
been corrupted into a political engine, and a money-grasping cor- 
poration. But the hostility of this corrupted church towards sci- 
ence was no greater than its hostility to religion ; religion and sci- 
ence, twin forms of truth, were alike persecuted by this dragon ; 
and it is both an injury and an insult to religion to ascribe to her 
the evil deeds of those who hate her, and wore her name simply 
as a cloak for their political ambition and their intolerant pride. 
For every martyr of science, history can show a thousand martyrs 
of religion, slain by the ecclesiastical powers of Rome. As to the 
persecution of science by Protestants, even there it holds good 
that heresies in religion have been hunted down by the lords 
brethren just as vigorously as innovations in science, and more so. 
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In his preface, Dr. Draper says that “ the history of science . . . 
is a narrative of the conflict of two contending powers, the expan- 
sive force of the human intellect on one side, and the compression 
rising from traditionary faith and human interests on the other.” 
That is a clear and true statement. But “ traditionary faith” 
must not be limited to religious faith. Religion being the most 
important subject to occupy the human mind, religious faith natu- 
rally takes a prominent place in the opposition to new light. But 
it opposes, as we have already said, new truth in religion as vehe- 
mently as it does new truth in science. And it is not traditionary 
faith in religion alone that hinders the reception of new truth: it 
is traditionary faith in physics as well. Dr. Draper makes in his 
preface great professions of impartiality, and of a solemn sense 
of duty in his history of the conflict between science and religion ; 
but the work, in our judgment, does not. carry out these professions. 
It is fully as much a work of imagination as a history. Full of 
learning, full also of acute observations and judgments ; it is like- 
wise full of unjust aspersions, exaggerated compliments, anachron- 
isms, and things irrelevant to his purpose. Every hindrance to 
the growth of science, every obstacle to the advancement of so- 
ciety, seems to him to come from religion; every advance in the- 
ological thought, every improvement in manners and morals, to 
come from science. With a lively imagination, a ready use of 
words, a facility in skipping over centuries in a sentence, omitting 
what he does not want, and selecting the most trifling circumstance 
if it will suit his purpose, he may give, to the unlearned or 
thoughtless reader, the impression which he desires. But when 
we have passed from under the spell of his ingenious and plausible 
rhetoric we shall return to a more sober judgment. 

The long adherence to Stahl’s phlogistic theory, even by Dr. 
Priestley ; the reluctance to give up oxymuriatic acid; the slow 
acceptance of Leibnitz’s calculus in Great Britain, — may be named 
as familiar instances of a great fight against new truth, in which 
surely religious prejudices had no part. Dr. Draper refers to 
some foolish body objecting to anzesthetics on a fancied Scriptural 
ground: will he say that the British adherence to chloroform, and 
thé American preference to ether, have a religious basis ? 

That the effective hindrance to scientific progress does not lie 
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in traditionary religious faith alone may be seen, in our own day, 
from sundry examples. It is nearly fourscore years since the 
French established their metrical system. Scientific men have 
been nearly unanimous in recommending its universal adoption. 
In the United States we adopted very early a decimal scale of 
money. Here we remain. Nearly every civilized country in the 
world, except ourselves and Great Britain, have adopted the met- 
rical system. Our own scientific men have petitioned Congress 
again and again, without further effect than to get a law permit- 
ting private persons to use it, and authorizing fifteen grammes to 
be sent by mail at a single rate. But, as the postmasters are not 
furnished with balances to weigh grammes, this is a dead letter. 
This inertia in opposition to one of the most useful of modern re- 
forms has not, so far as we know, the slightest religious element 
in it. 

A second example may be found in English orthography. In 
the process of phonetic decay and of the growth of English litera- 
ture, it has come to pass that our representation of the sounds of 
our spoken language is wholly inadequate. Not only no for- 
eigner is able to pronounce English words from seeing them writ- 
ten, but no Englishman, of the highest culture, can tell, from see- 
ing a word written, how it is to be pronounced, —not even if the 
accent is marked. For a full century the best scholars and teach- 
ers of English have been lamenting this; they have shown it to be 
the efficient and prolific source of expense, labor, and trouble to 
the wealthy; of ignorance, poverty, and crime to the less fortu- 
nate. ‘Thirty years ago a vigorous attempt was made to introduce 
a better alphabet, at least as a means of teaching children, illiter- 
ate adults, and foreigners to read English. Experiments were 
made ona large scale. It was demonstrated that a child or an 
adult foreigner could learn, by a phonetic type, to read, both in 
phonotype and common type, not only vastly quicker, but vastly 
better than they could from common type alone. The best educa- 
tors in the United States endorsed the plan, but in vain. The 
people of America and England clung to their a, b, ab, as to a 
mother; and could not be persuaded, as Richter might have said, 
to leave it by showing them that there was a better mother ready 
to adopt them. The civil war came, and liberated the slaves, and 
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opened the way for the school teacher to reach also the ‘‘ white 
trash.”” An appeal was made to the Bible Society to print the 
Gospels and a few Psalms in phonotype, to be used in the South to 
teach these poor whites and blacks to read. The appeal was in 
vain, and, but for the labors of a few disinterested phonetic mis- 
sionaries, all these ignorant creatures would be compelled, as the 
majority of them are, if they learn to read at all, to learn by the 
ineffably slow, absurd, and bewildering methods of our Northern 
schools. 

Now Dr. Draper cannot accuse religion of this opposition to the 
Cincinnati phonotype. It is true that in one particular district, in 
one particular town in Massachusetts, a few Romanist families 
thought the phonotype might conceal Protestant heresies ; but 
that was not the reason why the school committee of Boston re- 
sisted the pleading of such men as George B. Emerson, or the 
people of England were unmoved by the philanthropic zeal, the 
princely liberality, the affluent learning of such a man as Alexan- 
der J. Ellis. No! it was “ traditionary faith,” not in the Chris- 
tian religion, nor even in the Romish Church, but in the a, b, c, 
of their childhood, that made and makes the English-speaking 
people so blind to the benevolent, patriotic, and scientific claims of 
phonetic printing. The strength and blindness of this traditionary 
faith in the English alphabet is curiously illustrated in the writings 
of Nuttall, Wood, Samuels, and other ornithologists, who fancy 
that they can convey an idea of the melody of a singing bird by 
an alphabet which is incompetent to give any correct idea of the 
sounds of even English speech! It would be hard to match the 
absurdity of such faith even by monkish traditions and saints’ 
miracles. Yet it is a solemn matter to England and America, and 
is really one of the great obstacles to the advancement and use- 
fulness of our country and of Great Britain. In 1867 a greater 
gift than phonotype was offered to us, in Alexander M. Bell’s 
Visible Speech ; and even this scarce attracts attention; except to 
be resisted by ‘‘ traditionary faith and human interests.”’ 

Traditionary faith in the special value of foreign trade rests on 
no religious prejudices whatever, and yet it has been in all ages 
one of the most potent of all hindrances to civilization and prog- 
ress. That foreign trade is, as is very neatly shown in a little 
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tract of Dr. John Ware, one of the greatest engines of progress, 
is true. But the exaggerated estimate of its value, grown now 
into a traditionary faith, has in all periods of history been a great 
curse, 4nd done its full part toward the ruin of the once powerful 
empires of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome; in our 
days to the devastation and ruin of Hindoostan, of Southern and 
Central America. In our own country we have bitterly felt the 
curse. We esteemed five millions of exports worth more than five 
hundred millions consumed at home; and it was this blind faith, 
not in religion, but in a political error, that fastened slavery upon 
us for seventy years, and caused it to end in a fearful civil war. 
To our view there is nothing in the theological absurdities of the 
Roman Church more sad than the sight which we have witnessed 
in our own days, —an able journal, edited by one of the purest, 
loveliest, and most venerable of men, pleading for liberty and 
against slavery, and at the same time, misled apparently by the 
names of democracy and free trade, advocating the cause of ‘the 
party and the policy which must, of necessity, fasten slavery upon 
us until it ended in explosion. 

To give a single other among modern instances of blind tradi- 
tionary faith, not religious, hindering progress, —Ict us look at 
education. Since Quinctilian’s Institutes, down to the last lecture 
before a teacher’s institute, every sound writer on the science of 
instruction has recognized certain fundamental principles; and 
shown what are the best methods of teaching children in general, 
and of teaching certain things in particular. Yet the force of 
traditional faith has controlled teachers so much that they gener- 
ally teach in the manner in which they were taught, and not as 
the soundest thinkers have shown that they ought to teach. A 
vicious freak of some practical teacher leads him to adopt a per- 
verse method, and his example will undo, among his acquaintance 
and among his pupils, all the good that the books of wiser men 
can do. ll sound thinkers say that among the intellectual 
powers, the child’s powers of observation should first be cultivated, 
then his memory and imagination, and finally the reason. Yet in 
a majority of schools, to this day, the child is set to work at dif- 
ficult abstract reasoning about a certain ratio to another ratio being 
in a third ratio to an unknown ratio, before it has learned to observe 
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the simplest facts of the roadside, or exercise its imagination with 
the slightest degree of precision. Again, nothing is more certain 
than that the study of language should begin with learning some- 
thing of its vocabulary, and its usages among native speakers ; 
and that the grammatical analysis of those usages should follow. 
Yet it has been the custom, in many of the best schools of this 
country, to set the beginner in Latin to commit to memory a com- 
pend of the grammar of the whole literature of all the ages of 
that language, before he had translated a single sentence ; and no 
amount of reason or authority could induce the teachers to change 
this absurd custom ; to which “ traditionary faith,” not in the Pen- 
tateuch, but in the customs of that particular school, held them. 

Let us not be misunderstood as complaining of this vis iner- 
tiae in human nature: it is only the shadow of a virtue. With- 
out stability of character, there could be no human progress. On 
the general plan of growth in knowledge and increase in civiliza- 
tion, it seems to us necessary that men should have a disposition 
to cling to what they have, and to oppose every change until they 
are well satisfied that it is a change for the better. With the great 
advantages arising from this resistance to change, comes also the 
disadvantage that it sometimes makes a tedious delay in introduc- 
ing an improvement. 

It would be interesting to us, but we fear not to our readers, to 
run over the details of this history, and give our emphatic assent 
to certain portions, and our emphatic dissent from others; we must 
content ourselves with the more salient points and larger divisions. 

It seems to us that the historian is wrong in dating the origin of 
science from the conquests of Alexander. If he had surveyed 
history impartially, without the odium theologium in his mind, he 
would have seen that war and foreign trade have been the two 
great curses of the earth: a thirst for military glory, and the lust 
for sudden and enormous wealth, have done more to retard civil- 
ization than all other causes put together. It was ambition and 
avarice, and not religion, in the medieval church, that wrought the 
mischief. Plato's wonderful additions to geometry preceded Alex- 
ander’s devastating campaigns, and contained the germ of all that 
was done in that, the mother of all the sciences, until the days of 
Descartes. The decline of Grecian science began with the over- 
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throw of Grecian liberty by the Roman arms, a century and a half 
before the Christian era, and was altogether independent of the 
rise of Christianity, which, according to Draper’s own admissions, 
did not interfere with science before the beginning of the fourth 
century. The condition of science under the ‘Arabs is painted 
with a little extra rose color. The fifth chapter seems to us wholly 
irrelevant. From what we should have called the extreme care- 
lessness of the historian’s style, it is very difficult, in many places, 
to know whether he is giving his own opinion, by way of comment, 
or whether he is giving you, in ill-constructed oratio obliqua, the 
opinions of the philosopher whom he has last mentioned. But 
in this chapter on the emanation of souls, it makes no difference 
in which way you interpret the matter, — the whole is out of place. 
European nations had considered the human soul to be a created 
being: that is, they had believed that the Deity called the human 
soul into being by an opération somewhat analogous to a volition 
or command. Asiatic nations had frequently adopted a different 
view, and considered the human soul to have emanated from the 
Deity ; in some manner more analogous to an unconscious flow, they 
thought we flowed from him, and at death were re-absorbed in the 
Godhead. When certain thinkers introduced this Asiatic form of 
thought into Europe, and it began as a novelty to be popular, the 
zealots, both in Islam and Christendom, rose against it, and ex- 
tirpated the so-called heresy with fire and sword. This is the sub- 
ject of Dr. Draper’s fifth chapter, — but in what way he considers 
it an illustration of a conflict between science and religion, it is 
hard to see. Both of the conflicting views are theological to the 
highest degree, and obscure beyond all possible hope of human elu- 
cidation ; neither of them is, or possibly can become, so far as we 
can see, even a scientific hypothesis, much less a scientific theory. 

In like manner the eighth chapter, on the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, is not tothe point. It tells how a large portion of the Roman 
Church was led by Luther and his fellow laborers to reject the 
authority of priests and traditions, and to declare that the Scrip- 
tures are a sufficient rule of faith and practice. But Dr. Draper 
must then needs go on and arraign these early reformers, for not 
immediately advancing to the position that the Scriptures give 
us religious and moral instruction alone, and are not to be ap- 
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pealed to in matters of physics. Nay, further, in despite of his 
saying that it is not for science to determine questions of religious 
faith, he enters into a discussion of the authenticity of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and says that science regards the “ unhis- 
torical legends with disdain.” How does science know that they 
are unhistorical legends? In our belief, they are unjustly treated 
when they are looked upon either as history or as legends, that is, 
as professing to narrate events; one might as well treat Luke XV. 
as a history; they express religious and ethical doctrines with a 
power and clearness such as, in our opinion, could be attained in 
no other form of words intelligible to early and uncultivated eyes. 

The ninth chapter is again irrelevant. It treats of special 
Providence and general law ; but on this point there is no conflict 
between science and religion ; both the contending views are the- . 
ological, both held by religious men; ‘neither of them is capable 
of scientific verification ; both of them, at least among intelligent 
Jews and Christians, assume the uniformity and invariability of 
natural law. Dr. Draper oversteps his province in assuming that 
faith in universal natural law is inconsistent with faith in provi- 
dience and prayer; that is a metaphysical and religious question, 
not a scientific or a historical question. I affirm that it is not 
thus inconsistent ; historically, both conceptions were first clearly 
uttered by religious teachers, and both have been held by thcolo- 
gians of high rank; and, metaphysically, the apparent conflict 
comes merely from the weakness of the human intellect, it being 
unable to grasp fully the conception of universal law. It inevita- 
bly exempts its own thought and volition from the else universal 
dominion, and it is out of this semi-conscious protest of liberty in 
itself that it develops the sense of a conflict between law and will. 
Because its finite liberty and will is unable, in imagination, to 
mold fixed laws to its uses, it concludes the Deity cannot mold 
them to his. In other words, Dr. Draper and the high-sounding 
talkers against theistic faith in providence and prayer, on the 
ground of the reign of law, have fallen unconsciously into the 
very anthropomorphism of which they accuse theists. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty to one whose intellect is not sufficiently 
trained to enable him to detect the fallacy, may be found in the 
manner in which Hamilton of Edinburgh solves Zeno’s paradox of 
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motion. Hamilton says, that, although Zeno proves motion to be 
impossible, as a conception of the intellect, experience shows it to 
be actual in the universe. Had Hamilton possessed, in addition 
to his acute analytical power, a little of the geometrical imagina- 
tion which has given immortality to his namesake of Dublin, he 
would have given a direct logical refutation of Zeno. But his 
practical appeal to experience answers the purpose of removing 
all doubt from the mind: motion must be possible, because it is 
actual. In like manner, although I believe that a careful logic 
could give a direct refutation of our modern Zeno’s paradox con- 
cerning providence and prayer (which Dr. Draper curiously calls 
an appeal to common sense), I will content myself with repeat- 
ing Hamilton’s argument from experience. The whole of Dr. 
Draper’s own reasoning implies that he has, in common with us 
all, the consciousness of liberty: he reasons, pleads, asks, and re- 
ceives, is asked and gives. The existence of universal law is not 
then, practically, and in his own experience, inconsistent with the 
action of freedom in giving and receiving; and his supposition 
that it must be so in the case of the Deity is necessarily a fallacy ; 
it is disproved, in the same manner as Zeno’s paradox, by the ac- 
tual undoubted existence of the thing which he would prove im- 
possible. The modern discovery of the laws of numerous phe- 
nomena, confirming by induction the old faith of the devout that 
all things move according to wise laws established at the begin- 
ning, gives us, therefore, no more reason for withholding thanks- 
giving and prayer before God than it does for withholding grati- 
tude from men who do us a kindness, or for refusing civility to 
our neighbors. 

The tenth and twelfth chapters in their arraignment of the 
Latin Church, and their prophecy of its ultimate downfall, we, as 
protestants of the Protestants, will not particularly quarrel with. 
With strong personal friendship for many Romanists of the most 
lovely character, we have never yet been able to attain to any 
serious question concerning the unchristian, and even antichris- 
tian, character of that vast corporation whose head is in Rome. 
And while we are by no means convinced that the Apocalypse 
prophesied of anything beyond the events of the first century, we 
must admit that it was a very significant circumstance, that, on the 
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day when France declared war against Prussia, and the Pope, in 
the midst of an awful thunder-storm, officially announced his own 
infallibility, he wore displayed upon his head his peculiar title, 
“ VICARIVS FILII DEI.’’ The significance will be found by 
adding together the numeral value of the letters in this title thus: 
5, 1, 100, 0, 0, 1, 5, 0, 0, 1, 50, 1, 1, 500, 0, and 1, added to- 
gether makes 666; so that if this “ number of a man” was not 
prophesied by St. John, it at least curiously fulfilled his prophecy. 
Dr. Draper’s view of the recent action at Rome is in accord with 
Gladstone’s, and will assist in strengthening the renewed protest of 
the Protestant churches against the Papal and ecclesiastical claims. 
In the eleventh chapter our author runs into the error of every 
partisan: he ascribes to the influence of science every improve- 
ment that has been made in human civilization during the last five 
centuries, and assumes that every one of these improvements was 
resisted by the influence of Christianity. Modern science, he 
tells us, was a twin sister with the Protestant Reformation, and 
has been persecuted by her sister, —not so cruelly as by the 
Romish Church, but still persecuted and opposed. Science, on 
the other hand, has, according to Draper, been wholly passive, 
and never attacked religion. And this latter statement is true, in 
its literal terms; but neither has religion attacked science. What- 
ever conflict there has been, has been between men. The church 
has denounced science; and, on the other hand, scientific men 
have denounced religion. According to our impressions of his- 
tory, the French scientific men of the last century were bitter, 
not only against Latin Christianity, but against monotheism, and 
poured out unending invectives against all who saw any intellec- 
tual element in the constitution of the universe. According to 
our impressions of contemporaneous events, while the Pope at 
Rome is the only prominent man in the Christian world who 
expresses any hostility to science, we have numerous men, of real 
or assumed scientific standing, making violent assaults, not only 
upon the claims of the Papacy, but upon every form of religious 
faith, — just as violent against faith in the being of God as against 
faith in the historical reality of Jesus’ teaching, or against the 
authority of the teaching of the church. Leaving the province of 
science, which deals solely with the laws of the sequence and 
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interdependence of phenomena, these men come into the domain 
of noumena, and speculate upon the nature and attributes of the 
Ultimate Cause of the universe, upon the relations and destiny of 
the human soul, and upon the facts of consciousness. This they 
have a perfect right to do. But, not content with this, they as- 
sume that their speculations upon such points have a scientific 
authority, and constitute a part of science, — and this assumption 
they have not a right to make: it is not only an error of judg- 
ment in them, but it constitutes precisely the same sort of moral 
offense as that given by a dogmatic priest who attempts to silence 
science with texts of Scripture. In this very volume Dr. Draper 
attempts to cow the men who find love and gratitude to the Crea- 
tor, and the hope of immortality, rising in their hearts, by giving 
us the impression that modern science has demonstrated the im- 
personality of God, the non-existence of providential care, the 
utter impotence and even immorality of prayer, the absorption of 
the individual soul at death into the unconscious soul of the uni- 
verse. And the men whom he would thus bully out of their reli- 
gious faith, by the pretended authority of modern science, are 
not, be it remembered, simply superstitious priests and silly 
women, but his own scientific peers and superiors, — men in 
the front ranks of scientific discoverers in all departments, men 
who reject his conclusions, on these points of religious faith, from 
an independent examination for themselves. They are points of 
religious faith ; on which science can by no possibility decide ; and 
on which even scientific theories can have but little bearing. Dr. 
Draper would have us believe that the doctrine of evolution is 
established as a scientific fact, and then, caricaturing and misrep- 
resenting the doctrine of creation, would put all believers in crea- 
tion among the opponents of science. I reply, in the first place, 
that evolution, even of organic species, is not a scientific fact, but 
only a theory, and cannot be made to appear as a fact without a 
perversion and misrepresentation of the acknowledged facts in the 
case, such as Dr. Draper makes, pp. 191, 192, in saying, “‘ The 
introduction of the new comers did not take place abruptly: . . . 
they gradually emerged; . .. and they gradually died out.”’ 
Tyndall, and Huxley as quoted in the Belfast address, state, cor- 
rectly, that the introduction of the new comer is always abrupt, 
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and its exit abrupt; and that the gradual emergence, and gradual 
dying out, so far at least as species are concerned, are inferred to 
have taken place in times of which the rocks give no record! 
Yet on faith in this phenomenon, which not only no man ever saw, 
but of which the rocks preserve no record, and which is said to 
have occurred in times which the doctrines of radiant heat make 
us slow to believe ever existed, these lords savants undertake to 
excommunicate from the scientific body every man who is unable 
to close his eyes against the clear manifestations of the presence 
of an intellectual plan in the organic worlds. Even Tyndall de- 
scends to the personality of hinting that Agassiz’ opposition to 
Darwinian evolution arose from his descent from Huguenot ances- 
try. When scientific men, or those claiming to be scientific, at- 
tempt thus to overbear our judgment on the theories they pro- 
pound, and the religious doctrines they advance, by telling us 
that modern science says so and so, and that unless we assent we 
are superstitious and immoral, and belong to the party which 
burned Bruno and condemned Galileo, —it seems to me that 
times have changed, and that it is these scientific men who are 


guilty of the impertinence which they ascribe to the Encyclical 
Letter. Men want neither a council that puts “ The Origin of 
Species,’ nor one that puts “‘ An Essay on Classification,” on its 
index expurgatorius. We may not have any clearness of intel- 
lectual perception, or any power of logical analysis, but when we 
honestly think that the “ Essay on Classification’’ contains more - 
thought, more logical power, and more truth, than *‘ The Origin of 


”? 


Species,” we do not like being told that it is theological preju- 
dices alone which lead us to this judgment: and still more warmly 
do we resent the imputation that Agassiz himself held his views 
only because of his early theological training. He rejected Dar- 
win’s views on the origin of species because he considered them 
based on hasty and erroneous induction; not because he consid- 
ered them necessarily antitheistic. Could those views be con- 
firmed by a sound and careful induction, he thought that they 
would not invalidate the overwhelming strength of the morpho- 
logical argument. He rejected them because they were based on 
an erroneous induction, which made a perverted use of many 
facts, and neglected also to take into account many other facts 
of the highest importance. 
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The Protestant Church in our day is very far from being, as Dr. 
Draper implies, on the aggressive side, attacking science. She is 
on the defensive, and has been for nearly a century, repelling at- 
tacks against her very life. Our author tells us that the Protest- 
ant Reformation and modern science are twins. We will only say 
that the scarlet thread of Tamar’s nurse was not needed in this 
case, seeing that the difference of their ages is nearer to a whole 
than a half century, and that the peace of Westphalia, which cer- 
tainly indicated that the Protestant Reformation was nearly of 
adult years, found modern science in its cradle. The religious 
emancipation was, in fact, one of the efficient causes in producing 
the scientific progress. Draper tells us that Luther cursed Aris- 
totle; but it was not his physics, but his metaphysics, that he 
cursed; and he cursed them, not because they led to free 
thought, but because they were used to fetter thought. Our 
“ History ”’ says, that electrical attraction was known six hundred 
years before Christ, and was an isolated fact till sixteen hundred 
years after Christ. But why was this? since the Pentateuch 
says nothing about electricity, nor did popes and councils utter 
any anathemas against the investigation of it. When, early in 
the seventeenth century, William Gilbert began to study it, Gali- 
leo did not praise him and admire him because of his indepen- 
dence from church authority, nor Lord Bacon sneer at him on ac- 
count of any suspicion of heresy. The pure mathematics, spring- 
ing into vigorous life four centuries before Christ, came almost to 
a stand-still before they were three centuries old, and waited until 
after the Protestant Reformation before showing any great signs 
of vigor. Why was this? No ecclesiastical authority ever inter- 
meddled with the conic sections of Plato and Apollonius, the epicy- 
cles of Hipparchus, the éxhaustions of Archimedes. Why was there 
then this pause in the progress of the simplest of all sciences, — 
the science on which all others necessarily depend? Is it not evi- 
dent that Dr. Draper gives a wholly inadequate and partial view 
of the case, when he would lead us to suppose that the influence 
of religious and priestly tyranny was the chief cause of the slow 
growth of science during the first sixteen Christian centuries ? 
That could have acted only indirectly upon the study of geometry 
and algebra; and it was, and ever must be, the development of 
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new engines of research into the laws of space and time that gives 
power to understand physical phenomena, — which are all, ulti- 
mately, phenomena of form and motion. The discovery of 
Amcrica, the invention of printing, the arithmetic of sines, analyt- 
ical geometry, logarithms, and the calculus, were among the most 
powerful of the means of developing the modern sciences, and 
certainly none of these acted directly by means of undermin- 
ing church authority. The wonderful achievement of Nov. 27, 
1520, the passage of Magalhaens into the Pacific, is belittled 
and underrated by Dr. Draper's encomiums upon it: he would 
make its chief value to consist in its having experimentally proved 
that the church was wrong in denying that the world is round. 
But this is absard,— the glorious sympathy and ambition awak- 
ened, in all who heard the tale, was of a far higher sort: akin to 
that which led Jared Sparks to pronounce the discovery of Nep- 
tune, through Leverrier’s calculation, one of the most important 
events in human history. The great triumphs of the nineteenth 
century do not awaken in devout minds, whether scientific or 
philosophical in their studies, any weakening of religious faith, or 
rejoicing that it is weakened, but a new and deeper sense of the 
worth and dignity of man; a new and deeper awe at perceiving 
these new proofs that man is made in the image of his Creator. 
Our author, p. 243, tells us, that the universe, “‘ supremely grand 
though it may seem to us, to the Infinite and Eternal Intellect it 
is no more than a fleeting mist,” and thus gives us another in- 
stance in which a chemist, entering the domain of theology, falls 
into the anthropomorphism of which he falsely accuses theists. 
He has arrived at a conception, familiar to the intelligent and 
reverent Christian believer, that “ space and time are great only 
in reference to the faculties of the beings which note them ;’’ and, 
dazzled by this new light, he forgets, for the moment, that there 
are any other differences in the world than those of magnitude ; 
he sees the universe as only a larger speck of cloudy mist; and 
straightway concludes that the Infinite and Eternal Intellect is 
eternally in the same state of confusion in which for the moment 
he is himself. But there are other differences than those of mag- 
nitude ; and our conscious human souls, ranging by our intelligence 
throughout all outward nature, reading there the impress of our 
4 
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own a priori thoughts, recognizing thereby our kindred to the In- 
finite and Eternal Intellect, are not to be persuaded, by Dr. Dra- 
per’s temporary confusion of thought, into believing that we are in 
the sight of the Almighty Father nothing more than the particles 
of vapor in a speck of mist. Protestant Christians, especially 
those of our denomination, accustomed always to the fullest liberty 
of thought, brought up with the volumes of Priestley, Erasmus, 
Darwin, Demaillet, Thomas Paine, Volney, Voltaire, not to men- 
tion later heretics, in their hands, as well as those of Channing, 
Dewey, and Ware, will be astonished to learn from Dr. Draper 
that modern science has decided that the Infinite and Eternal In- 
tellect is impersonal and unconscious, and that human souls flow 
out of it and into it, without its caring more for them than for 
atoms of vapor. They did not know that science touched 
such questions. Accustomed to regard the great mass of the 
Protestant clergy, and a part even of the Roman priesthood, as 
active and efficient promoters of mathematics, mechanics, chemis- 
try, and natural history, they read with amazement on the last 
page of Dr. Draper’s volume these words: “ Religion must re- 
linquish that imperious, that domineering position which she has 
so long maintained against science. There must be absolute free- 
dom for thought. The ecclesiastic must learn to keep himself 
within the domain he has chosen, and cease to tyrannize over the 
philosopher, who, conscious of his own strength and the purity of 
his motives, will bear such interference no longer.”’ 

These words of the learned historian seem hardly to require a 
serious answer. If religion must relinquish an imperious domi- 
neering position, science surely must not take itup. If there must 
be absolute freedom for thought, it must permit Agassiz to think 
as freely as Darwin. If the ecclesiastic must keep within the do- 
main he has chosen, the scientific man must keep also to his do- 
main; ne supra crepidam sutor is just as applicable to the one 
case as the other. Let the President of the British Association 
refrain from insulting Protestant Christians by proposing an arith- 
metical test of the reality of the communion of the soul with God ; 
let the professor in New York, who abstains from naming his chair, 
not undertake to speak ex cathedra alike on chemistry, physiology, 
American history, European history, and the highest and most dif- 
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ficult metaphysical themes: he may decide on the nature of the 
spectrum analysis, but that gives him no authority in the analy- 
ysis of consciousness, nor in the decision of questions concerning 
the nature of God, the affiliation of the soul to its maker, the 
plasticity of inflexible law under infinite knowledge and infinite 
skill. These are questions concerning which his balance and his 
reagents and his prisms and his lenses give him no information, 
and it is an offensive and imperious domineering for him to tell us, 
in this volume, that modern science forbids the humble believer 
from taking any comfort in the Christian faith on these points. 
Dr. Draper has a right to his opinion on such questions, and a 
right to publish it, but not a right to declare that it is the voice of 
modern science ; especially while so many men of higher scientific 
standing than himself oppose his religious and philosophical views 
as earnestly as any theologians. If the ecclesiastic must cease to 
tyrannize over the philosopher, by which term, according to the 
context, is meant the natural philosopher, the scientific man must 
not take up the tyrannizing and Ercles’ vien in his treatment, 
neither of his fellow scientist, nor of the philosopher and theolo- 
gian. Yet listen: ‘* The philosopher [i.e. man of science] con- 
scious of his own strength, and purity of his motives, will bear such 
interference no longer.’’ Indeed! and what does he propose to do 
about it? The strength referred to can scarce mean strength of 
intellect ; the threat would then amount to nothing; nor strength 
of body, for that would be unworthy of the author. Nor can we 
believe he refers to strength of passion, and threatens cursing ; 
although the new chemical nomenclature, and the Darwinian doc- 
trine of descent from ascidians, might furnish a rich vocabulary 
for rare oaths. We trust that his words do not threaten a new 
form of the inquisition ; that in the new reign of the evolutionists, 
conscious of their strength, it is not going to subject a man to 
danger of burning at the stake, to be suspected of thinking that 
eyes were made for seeing, or of feeling touched with gratitude 
at the sight of the beauty in the cosmos, or of recognizing the 
presence of an intellectual element in the complex adaptations of 
all the parts of the cosmos to each other. 

These threatening words of Dr. Draper seem hardly to require 
a serious answer, because they hardly seem to have any serious 
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meaning ; not even if we suppose that by the ecclesiastic he 
means an Italian priest, and certainly not if he refers to the 
Protestant clergy of America. But, although they seem capable 
of bearing no serious meaning, they will have a serious effect: 
they will increase and deepen disagreeable feelings which had 
better be allowed to die away. The benefit which might arise to 
the cause of truth from Dr. Draper's protest against the reac- 
tionary attitude of the Romish Church is more than neutralized, 
first, by his absurdly dragging in his own peculiar religious and 
philosophical notions under his definition of science, and claiming 
for them the weight of sound inductions from the observation of 
nature ; and, secondly, by his unjustly assuming that all clergy- 
men, of Protestant denominations, and all religious men, even if 
pure Theists, are hostile to science. And this appears to be the 
assumption in the larger part of this so-called history: although 
in three or four passages there is an acknowledgment that the 
original Christianity did not meddle with the studies of the scien- 
tific man, and that the opposition between Protestant theology and 
science arises from misunderstandings. To us it appears that the 
most momentous of these misunderstandings is that of men like 
Dr. Draper and Prof. Tyndall, who, because they have attained 
some eminence in the pursuit of purely physical science, assume 
the right to dictate to the Christian Church what they may, or 
may not, believe concerning purely spiritual, metaphysical, and 
religious questions, over which no possible extension of physical 


science can give it jurisdiction. 
Tomas HI. 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE. —GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE great writer known to us by the name of George Eliot has 
given to fiction a significance which it has never before possessed. 
It has become in her hands much more than a representation of 
outward life. She is not content with the simple reproduction of 
types of character whose visible forms are more or less familiar to 
us all: her end is not reached when she has exhibited for us the 
phases of different kinds of society, and traced with a certain skill 
the modifications of individual thought and action which they in- 
sensibly effect. Nor is she the story-teller who hurries us on 
along a rapid succession of incidents till the final catastrophe is 
attained. ‘The march of events has no interest for her except as 

it changes or educates the characters over which it passes: in 
- the intricacies of a complicated plot she takes no pleasure, for the 
mechanical invention which contrives a series of devices to keep 
its secret, or to bring about its disclosure just at the right time, is 
far removed from her art; and the gorgeous pageantry which 
streams across the pages of romance does not attract her, its 
splendors are no longer real, it is like faded furniture which we 
put away. Were these the only things within her view, she would 
still, indeed, stand out foremost among the writers of her time for 
the breadth and originality of her humor, the fullness and variety 
of her imagination, and the singular beauty and purity of her 
style ; but she could not be said to have any specific action upon 
our religion. Her work, however, soars far above the common 
standards of our age, and stands to them, as it appears, in some- 
what the same relation that Shakespeare bore to his brother 
dramatists, — giving to the novel that sense of dignity, that con- 
sciousness of a high calling, which breathe through the ‘“ Mer- 
chant of Venice” and ‘‘ Richard II.,’’ through “‘ Hamlet ’’ and 
** Macbeth.” 

It would, it is true, be unjust to George Eliot to compare her 
directly with the greatest of creative minds; yet she, too, like 
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Shakespeare, achieves her results, not by an infinite number of 
minute touches, but with clear firm strokes which reveal, with un- 
erring precision, the vivid conceptions which she sees within. She 
may set before us a mere picture of manners for the sake of its 
purely human interest, for the laughter that lies hid in the incon- 
gruous contrasts which it perpetually presents; or she may carry 
us back into the past, and let us hear the speech of other days, 
and mingle with the crowds that fill the churches and move among 
the streets of Florence: but all this is but the outward vesture of 
her inner thought, and is subordinate to the main purpose, which is 
to show how the same wants and the same struggles, the same 
aims and the same hopes, arose and strove and fell, yesterday as 
to-day. 

For this is, perhaps, the special secret of George Eliot’s influ- 
ence as a novelist, that she has sounded the real depths of human 
nature, and has not shrunk from telling us what she found. More 
than any other writer of fiction has she clearly discerned what a 
part is played in life by all those spiritual forces which lie beneath 
its surface and mold and direct its individual growth. She has 
confronted, even if she has not solved, some of the greatest prob- 
lems of faith and duty: she has encountered, even if she has not 
vanquished, the modern array of intellectual doubts and moral 
despairs. You may read all the works of Mr. Trollope, from end 
to end, and not find out that there are any problems; you have 
only to behave as society expects, and your way is plain. You 
may inquire of Mr. Dickens, and he will preach to you with an 
easy smile his gospel of good cheer, and assure you that the whole 
duty of man consists in making every one within your reach as 
comfortable as possible. Or you may ask Mr. Thackeray, and he 
will probably reply, “ Your vague longings after an ideal good are 
but unsubstantial dreams. Are you, forsooth, better than your 
neighbors? Away with such pretense: do we not know too well 
what spectres of vanity or hypocrisy it hides?” I do not say 
that words of banter or mockery or satire never fall from George 
Eliot’s lips ; but that which makes her works so great a power, in 
our moral and religious culture, is the strenuous earnestness with 
which she faces every difficulty, and seeks, even if she does not 
wholly win, some consecration on the poor and tangled elements 
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of our life. How, amid circumstances that seem to have in them 
nothing attractive, still less noble, there may lie scope for heroic 
enterprise ; how it is worthier to strive, and fail, than not to have 
either capacity or will to strive at all; how, in the conflicts of duty, 
there are reserves of power on the side of right which are set at 
the disposal of him who wrestles and overcomes ; how even pain 
may be blessed to us in the larger and more generous sympathy 
which it breeds within us, and renunciation which is willingly 
adopted adds to character its crowning grace, — these and many 
other questions are abundantly illustrated by the personages whom 
she has made our familar friends. As with the little band of truly 
creative poets, the portraits drawn by George Eliot are not so 
many mere projections of her own moods: they each possess a 
separate individuality of their own; they do not all bear the inef- 
faceable stamp of one personality; they seem to live and move 
somewhat beyond the range of her invention, and do not give us 
the key to the secret chambers of her mind. But the novel has 
this advantage over the drama, that it permits the author from 
time to time to step aside, and play the critic over the perform- 
ances of his own creations; and so, as George Eliot unfolds the 
tragedy of human destiny, she adds akind of running commentary, 
by which she puts her readers in communication with herself; and 
over the threads of destiny which she weaves she passes judg- 
ment on the impulses and actions which make up fate. In these 
pregnant sayings lie not a few hints of her interpretation of the 
enigmas of our life; for the roots of morals and of religion are 
ever intertwined, and they draw their strength from the same soil, 
are fed from heaven by the same rains, and grow perpetually 
towards the self-same light. 

The most cursory student of George Eliot’s works discovers at 
once that they are not written in the interest of any special the- 
ology. She herself stands apart, as it would seem, from any of 
the existing organizations of religion. But the intellectual diver- 
gences which exclude her from the churches do not render her in- 
different to the real nature of faith: she does not proceed to make 
a crusade against all its forms as false together; on the other 
hand, she delights to show the grandeur and the dignity of spiritual 
motives, and how they lift up life where nothing else can raise it. 
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For the religion which is but selfishness disguised she would have 
little but contempt and scorn. The test of worth at which she 
hints is to be found, not in the checks and restraints which it puts 
upon our sympathies, but in the generosity which it fosters and 
promotes. ‘I have always been thinking,’’ says Dorothea, in 
** Middlemarch,” “ of the different ways in which Ciristianity is 
taught ; and whenever I find one way that makes it seem a wider 
blessing than any other, I cling to that as the truest, —I mean 
that which takes in the most good of all kinds, and brings in the 
most people as sharers in it. Itis surely better to pardon too much 
than to condemn too much.’’ And so among the figures which 
are most tenderly and delicately drawn — and I can but note in 
passing how much George Eliot has raised our conception of 
women; only compare her women with those of Sir Walter 
Scott, of Miss Austen, or Thackeray —are those in whom as in 
Esther Lyon, the sense of higher things is nasceat, and is only 
slowly developed step by step; or those in whom, as in Dorothea 
Brooke, it is strong and passionate, yet seeks from without the di- 
rection and repose which it is unable itself to originate or to attain 
within ; or those in whom, as in Dinah Morris or Mr. Lyon, it is 
clear and vivid and perpetual, a consciousness of an habitual fel- 
lowship with the Unseen Presence as near and as abiding as the 
aubient air. Between the young Wesleyan preacher or the vener- 
able Independent minister, as they appear to us in the pages of 
** Adam Bede ”’ or “* Felix Holt,’’ and the odious caricatures held 
up to us by Dickens, there is, indeed, a great gulf fixed: these 
are natures whose depth and intensity went far beyond his grasp. 
But the most remarkable religious character set before us by 
George Eliot is unquestionably that of the Florentine reformer, the 
famous Savonarola. The story of “ Romola,’’ in which he plays 
so important a part, is devoted to the delineation of the struggle 
between the most strenuous and penetrating Christian faith, and 
two enemies, either of which threatened alone to overwhelm it. 
On the one hand, it was assailed by the corruptions and crimes of 
a church which placed at its head the most depraved and infamous 
of men, and thus poisoned at their very sources all the springs of 
true belief and noble action. On the other hand, it was con- 
fronted with the rising power of the neo-paganism, which had been 
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introduced with the revival of Greek learning, and which was in it- 
self too chaste and pure to tolerate the pollutions of priest and pope. 
In this great conflict it seemed as if Christianity must succumb be- 
neath the wealth and power wielded by a rotten ecclesiasticism, 
while the intellectual reaction against scholastic domination alien- 
ated many of the best minds from the sway of sacerdotal author- 
ity. At this crisis Savonarola determined to appeal to the con- 
sciences of his countrymen. How he started with grand aims to 
bring iniquity low, and make the cause of truth and justice tri- 
umph ; how, with an eye ever fixed on the sublimest ends, — the 
renovation of the church and the world, — he was gradually driven 
to identify these with the plans which he himself suggested and 
maintained, and a war of jarring elements thus arose within his 
soul ; how, in this strife between the selfish and the unselfish emo- 
tions, the necessities of instant action hurried him on into self-as- 
sertions which no divine power interposed to make good ; how he 
paid the bitter penalty, not of his sin, but of his greatness, 
** greatest of all when he could cover his head in silence and feel, 
‘I am not worthy to be a martyr, the truth shall prosper, but not 
by me;’’’ how he endured “ a double agony, not only the revil- 
ing and the torture, and the death-throe, but the agony of sinking 
from a vision of glorious achievement into the deep shadow where 
he could only say, ‘I count as nothing, darkness encompasses 
me, yet the light I saw was the true light,’ ’’ —all this, and much 
more, is presented to us in the most wonderful piece of religious 
portraiture which romance, nay, we may almost say, which 
modern history itself contains. 

Yet when our author turns from the rich glow of medizval 
Catholicism in its noblest form, or from the most spiritual types of 
modern evangelical dissent, and takes us into her inmost confi- 
dence, it must be confessed that we do not find there that which 
she can so faithfully depict. No one has delineated more deli- 
cately the searchings of heart and the final peace of the hidden 
life ; yet for her own yearnings she fails apparently to find any 
intellectual justification, and she accordingly drops many a hint 
that divine things are past finding out, and that God, if there be 
a God, must remain forever unknown. Like Tennyson, she sees 
that, — 

5 
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“ Much grain is wasted in the world, and rots,” 
and then exclaims, — 


“ Why not thy handful ?” 


But she does not, like Tennyson, conclude that affection is some- 
thing too precious to be wasted: she will not follow its lead as it 
escapes “ up the world’s great altar stairs,” back to its rightful 
home; she will not accept love as her “king and lord,’’ nor does 
she hear amid the mystic space the whisper of the sentinel of 
faith that “all is well.” That this sense of unsatisfied longing 
has produced a certain weary bitterness in her views of life, at 
any rate in her latest work, must, I think, be admitted. But so 
great a thinker cannot rest in blank negations: the deep passion- 
ate sympathies that thrill through her claim some object ; and, if 
they cannot discern it in heaven, they must needs seek for it on 
earth. And so it would appear that she finds in humanity a con- 
ception which may quicken all endeaver, and spur on all aspira- 
tion. Not, indeed, in the men and women whom we know, whose 
lives are marred with failure, and spoiled by the blunders that 
spring even from their very excellence: but in that vast existence 
in which each individual is but as an atom, lifted up to conscious- 
ness upon a wave of life which then passes on and leaves him lost 
in the expanse of being all around. More than any other writer 
of fiction has George Eliot made clear to us that society at any 
given moment is one organic whole, in which the separate classes 
are wrought together, not like the parts of a machine, but like the 
members of a body, linked each to each in structure, and moved 
by the same inward powers. And this union is no sudden crea- 
tion, no recent growth. The present is bound indissolubly to the 
past by innumerable threads of thought and action; trace them 
back as far as you will, you will never reach their end ; ever does 
one generation spring out of that which went before, and the lines 
on which we believe and love and hope to-day have been deter- 
mined for us by many yesterdays. 

This unity is the key-note of her conception of life, and she 
tells us, therefore, that “the great river courses which have 
shaped the lives of men have hardly changed; and those other 
streams, the life currents that ebb and flow in human hearts, 
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pulsate to the same great needs, the same great loves and 
terrors. As our thought follows close in the slow wake of the 
dawn, we are impressed with the broad sameness of the human 
lot, which never alters in the main headings of its history, 
hunger and labor, seed-time and harvest, love and death.’’ 
We cannot, then, live apart and to ourselves. Our lot is vitally 
united with the general lot: we march with a great army, and feel 
the steps of a common life. Little by little we mold the destinies 
of those who are to come, as those who went before us prepared 
the broad features of our course; and so the life of mankind at 
large gradually makes a sort of “ moral tradition”’ for the race, 
and the issues of our deeds are indestructible. Over all our ac- 
tion this casts a sublime responsibility ; for neither the good nor the 
evil that we do will cease with us. The result may not be widely 
visible ; but the effect of nobleness of character, on those around, 
is “incalculably diffusive ; for the growing good of the world,” 
she tells us, in words that have doubtless cheered many a weary 
heart, “is partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and me as they might have been, is half 
owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest 
in unvisited tombs.” 

And in the same way, the consequences of sin pass beyond 
our control, they weaken the trust of humanity and impair its 
faith in its own power of achievement, and so offend, not alone 
against those whom we personally injure, but against all our 
kind. What moral ruin overtakes an easy and pleasure-lov- 
ing nature which is led on, by the sequence of circumstances, 
from one false step to another, and how nearly it may wreck 
another character far loftier than itself, whose course is fatally 
entangled with its own, will be remembered by all readers 
of “* Romola,” where every page describing the successive em- 
barrassments and the increasing duplicity of Tito Melema seems 
to echo back the ancient word of the prophet, “‘ Thou art the 
man.”” 

Conceive, then, the mighty aggregate formed by our whole race. 
Call up before your imagination all its strivings, its failures, and 
its achievements, since it groped its way out of the caves and 
woods up to the stature of a Plato or a Paul: blend into one the 
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slow stages by which it has advanced from simple sense to that 
‘*Jarge discourse” which looks before and after ; trace, even in 
our life to-day, the keen eye or the supple hand that have de- 
scended to us as the prize of ancestral toil; and still more the 
power of thought, the recognition of law, the strength of endeav- 
or, which have been wrought into us by the struggles and con- 
quests of our predecessors ; remember that in our souls rise the 
same tides of love which have risen in unnumbered myriads since 
the world began, nor forget that joy and pain are yoke-fellows, 
and ever walk in the steps of action, so that happiness and suffer- 
ing are no new thing to-day, but old at least as human hearts ; 
sum up all the characters and powers included under the term 
man; fuse together in one grand conception the history of our 
kind, in which the lowly and the unknown have played their part 
as well as dynasties and nations and empires, and under the name 
of progress proclaim it as a prophecy for time to come,—and then 
say whether this vast aggregate does not constitute a being the 
thought of which may quicken our worthiest efforts, win our purest 
devotion, and awe us into responsibilities we never felt before. In 
presence of its venerable age and its perpetual youth, the great- 
est of us is but as a stammering child, the wisest only speaks with 
lisping speech before its accumulated wisdom, and the holiest 
bows his head with trembling reverence as it marches on with 
steadfast step towards the good we see, we long for, yet have not 
attained. 

This great image, then, occupies the central place in what has 
been called the religion of humanity; and it is this which wakes 
into passionate response the deep fellow-feeling of George Eliot on 
the one hand with all that is noble in human conduct, and on the 
other with all that is sad in the human lof. She is the most ear- 
nest preacher of that morality touched with emotion which Dr. 
Matthew Arnold declares to be the very essence of religion; but 
the object of her emotion is not in the heavens; for there is no 
spirit there who is the author of all truth and holiness: it is col- 
lective man, with his feeble inarticulate strivings, his dumb long- 
ings, his defeats and ignorances and crimes, as well as his suc- 
cesses and discoveries, his art, his science, and his law. Yet 
these are not enough to establish for us the assurance that we 
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need that righteousness will triumph by the everlasting will. Do 
you ask what check is there on lawless resistance, by what bond 
is this humanity rounded to one whole? Our author will reply, 
with other great writers of our century, Goethe, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, that it is to be found in that veneration which we must ever 
feel for a goodness or a purity above us. ‘* No soul is desolate as 
long as there is a human being for whom it can feel trust and 
reverence.’’ To enfeeble, still more to destroy this, is the great- 
est of wrongs ; for “ with the sinking of high human trust,’’ it is 
said with a deep and pathetic discernment, “the dignity of life 
sinks, too. We cease to believe in our own better self, since that 
also is part of the common nature which is degraded in our 
thought, and all the finer impulses of the soul are dulled.” “ And 
so there are natures,’’ she remarks elsewhere, “ in which, if they 
love us, we are conscious of having a sort of baptism and conse- 
cration. They bind us over to rectitude and purity by their belief 
about us, and our sins become that worst kind of sacrilege which 
tears down the altar of trust. ‘If you are not good, none is 
good,’ these little words may give a terrific meaning to responsi- 
bility, may hold a vitriolic intensity of remorse.’’ And thus we 
keep the keys of others’ faith, and the possession of character is 
the evidence and justification of religion. 

But, alas! here, where we most need the divine presence, 
George Eliot can carry us no further. ‘“ Look up!” she cries; 
but her heavens are empty, —tenanted only by stars shining 
with their own light. She finds without us no eternal thought 
which thinks itself out in the fabric of the universe; she finds 
above us no moral law folded in perfect holiness; she finds 
around us no perpetual love which will draw us closer and 
closer into its embrace; she finds in and through us no living 
will which will secure the conquest for the right that lies be- 
yond our grasp. ‘‘ Justice,” she somewhere says, “‘is like the 
kingdom of God: it is not without us as a fact, it is within us as 
a great yearning.” And if we passionately plead and ask, “ Will 
the time never come when we shall see it realized?’’ she seems 
to me to make reply, “* We cannot tell ; reverence the good and 
work for it while it is day, for the night cometh when no man can 
work.” 
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In all her writings, therefore, lurks the secret sorrow, not 
only that aspiration is baffled and unfulfilled now, but also that it 
may always be so. The good go down in the conflict and are seen 
no more, and others come into their places, and the ranks are 
filled, and the battle continues, yet the issue is ever doubtful, and 
the victory may never be won. But how shall we reverence a 
goodness which after all has no existence outside of ourselves ? 
Collective humanity can never grow into a God. By no spasms 
of effort can it lift itself, and all the machinery of society is clearly 
powerless to raise it without the inspiration of some higher strength. 
That the sources of our worthiest good are intimately blended with 
our keenest pain, none has revealed more clearly than George 
Eliot, but why should we choose the pain, and struggle against the 
wrong, when compliance is easy and comfort is cheap, if there be 
not an eternal obligation which commands all base desire? Is 
that solemn word, ‘‘ Thou oughtest!’’ a mere impulse fetched far 
off from the monkey or the dog, and framed by the action of in- 
tervening generations into articulate speech? The moral law, 
if it have any validity at all, is surely nothing but the appeal of 
mind -to mind: the sentiment of reverence does but express our 
consciousness of the presence that environs us, incarnate in all 
that is true and beautiful and good, and the mandates of duty 
translate themselves into the utterances of God. 

And the same inadequacy marks— must it not be said ?— our 
author’s doctrine of renunciation. Hers is, as we have seen, no 
common Utilitarianism; and if she cannot explain the origin of 
duty, she is at least aware that it transcends all personal interest, 
and issues its imperative in the name of something nobler than 
ourselves. But in the sacrifices which it exacts, she fails to dis- 
cern any higher spring of trust, still less of joy, and the path of 
self-denial is for her, therefore, always a path of sorrow. With 
Maggie Tulliver, in the * Mill on the Floss,’’ with Fedalma, in the 
“ Spanish Gypsy,” with Romola or Armgart, the way of renunci- 
ation is ever a Via Dolorosa, trod with determination it may be, 
but with heavy steps and a shrinking heart. In words of singular 
beauty she has described, in the ‘* Mill on the Floss,” the meaning 
of that wonderful book, the “ Imitation of Christ,’’ which deals 
with this secret of suffering. 





‘ 
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“ Tt was written down by a hand that waited for the heart’s 
promptings. It is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust, and triumph, not written on velvet cushions to 
teach endurance to those who are treading with bleeding feet 
upon the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolations: the voice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced, in the cloister perhaps, 
with serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting and long 
fasts, and with a fashion of speech different from ours, but under 
the same silent, far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weari- 
ness.”” 

But, in truth, that is not all. ‘* Renunciation,” she declares 
elsewhere, ‘‘ remains sorrow, though it is sorrow borne willingly.” 
Not so; for it may itself pass into joy, joy in the consciousness of 
submission to a will that is above and beyond ourselves, exultation 
in the wounds received in the good fight, gladness in the triumph 
of trust over pain. Of this higher touch, which belongs ex- 
clusively to Christian experience, George Eliot, it would seem, 
knows nothing. In the fine poem called “ Armgart”’ she con- 
trasts two women, one who is unexpectedly deprived of her most 
treasured possession, the other poor and neglected, who never had 
anything even to lose. Brief as the fragment is, it thrills with 
concentrated anguish of pity for human ills, and is marred only 
with touches of scorn, approaching sometimes to despair, for the 
seeming moral chaos of existence. Armgart is a great singer, at 
the height of her powers and her fame. She lives for her art, 
and from her royal eminence feels that she is a part of the beauty 
and strength and happiness of the world. As she pours out the 
passion of her soul in song, she seems almost to touch the con- 
sciousness of the Divine artist whose soliloquy is the sunshine, and 
who sees that the day is good. Her joy, therefore, passes beyond 
herself, and mingles with the sense of being all around her, with 
the joy which she creates in others’ hearts. So she describes her- 


self as, — 
“ A happy spiritual star, 
Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self 
Was consciousness of glory wide-diffused, 
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Music, life, power, — I moving in the midst, 
With a sublime necessity of good.” 


By her side are her old music-master, Leo and Walpurga, a 
lame cousin who attends her. Wrapped up in her own purposes, 
she accepts their services, nay, exacts their devotion, and never 
bestows a thought on how they live. Their use is to aid her ex- 
altation : is not that a sufficient object for their existence, and are 
they not culpably dull if they do not see it? But Armgart loses 
her voice in an illness, and finds herself suddenly beggared of all 
her joy. She is reduced to the pitiful position of — 


“ The millionth woman of superfluous herds.” 


The power which lifted her above the crowd has departed from 
her; she can do nothing better than others; and she is worse off 
than they, for they have never known what greatness meant, and 
she is left merely the “ torso of asoul.”” What future lies before 
her? How can she bear to descend from her supremacy, how 
learn to find anything worth having in the common lot? Wal- 
purga presents herself — 


* As a small symbol for a mighty sum,— 
The sum of claims unpaid for myriad lives,” 


and rebukes Armgart for her rebellion against her destiny. She 
would have her learn to live meekly “ from out the general store 
of joy.”’ She would have her learn to feel for the plodding men 
and women who are faint and weary, and, instead of turning from 
them with scorn, mingle with them and help them bear their load. 
Thus she may find that her loss proves for her a wider gain: it 
may bring her, — 
“ Birth from that monstrous Self 


Which, smiling down upon a race oppressed, 
Says, ‘ All is good, for 1 am throned at ease.’” 


But the spiritual meaning of renunciation cannot be said to stop 
there. Its teaching is not exhausted when we have schooled our- 
selves to be willing not to fare better than “ the dim common pop- 
ulation,’’ when we have brought ourselves to endure, or even wel- 
come, privations because they enlarge the circle of our sympathies. 
This, indeed, is the lesson of the enthusiasm of humanity; but 
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this alone could never have prompted the choice of the mediaeval 
saint, ‘ Lord, that I may suffer most.” It may sustain endur- 
ance ; it cannot beget cheerfulness or serenity. Deeper than the 
realization of the vast masses of suffering around us, deeper than 
the desire to ameliorate or relieve it, lie the quest and the dis- 
covery of the very springs of being at which we may be refreshed. 

Of that inward strength which is given by contact with the Eter- 
nal Righteousness, even in the midst of the keenest need, George 
Eliot cannot tell us. The peace which can confront the bitterest 
pain with high resolves is drawn from sources which are not ac- 
cessible to her. Beneath strokes of fate which are softened by 
no tenderness — for why expose our wounds to heaven, when no 
hand will be stretched forth with healing touch ?— we can only 
stifle our cries and endure in silence. Resentment is useless: for 
what avails it to be angry with natural law? and prayer is futile ; 
for how can destiny soothe an agony? Not so, however, have 
the bravest souls just barely saved themselves from despair: be- 
hind the darkness they have seen the light, —“I am exceeding 
joyfal in all our tribulations,’’ exclaims Paul ; “I am not alone,” 
says Jesus, “ for the Father is with me.”’ 

And this negative teaching, for so it must be considered from 
the point of view of religion, does not end its negations here. 
The last great act of renunciation is death. From all our poor 
and feeble desires, from all the imperfections that attend our best 
efforts, this will set us free. The deliverance thus effected is the 
subject of the grand but melancholy legend of Jubal. It is de- 
scribed under two relations, the influence of death on the race, 
and on the individual. In the race at large, the entrance of 
death among the generations of men served to make life dearer 
and fuller; it rendered all labor more vigorous, and all emotion 
more intense ; it quickened the mind and nerved the arm to leave 
abiding memorials behind. On the individual, however, its ac- 
tion is somewhat different. From him it takes away the one sel- 
fish husk which clings to all energy, however disinterested, the 
craving for personal recognition.* After many ages of wander- 


* See the admirable article on George Eliotin Mr. Richard Hutton’s 
Essays (vol. ii.) To his delicate and sympathetic criticism I have been 
much indebted. 

6 
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ing, Jubal, the inventor of the lyre, returns home to the tribe to 
whom first he had revealed * music, their larger soul.’’ He finds 
his name proclaimed by rapturous multitudes, but they know him 
not; with scorn and violence they drive him out, and he lies down 
in loneliness —‘“ the embers of a life’’—to die. Over him 
rises the face of his loved Past, who promises him that, though his 
limbs remain unburied, he shall shine on in men’s souls as divine ; 
and as her words melt away he quits mortality, “‘ a quenched sun- 
wave,” and is received into “the All-creating Presence for his 
grave.” 

In so far as this is a protest against the popular notion of 
heaven as a place of prolonged reward of merit and of virtue, as 
only supported by the desire of everlasting happiness, this view of 
death is not without a certain truth. Against that immoral ego- 
tism all pure and strong natures instinctively revolt. They will 
not be bribed into goodness or terrified out of wrong. They re- 
ject with scorn all schemes for putting acts of seeming self-denial 
out at compound interest, in the hope that by and by they may 
amount to a claim for eternal felicity ; and they are equally indif- 
ferent to the threats with which they are warned off paths that are 
said to lead to hell. Far nobler is the desire expressed by George 
Eliot (in the beautiful lines beginning, “‘ Oh, may I join the choir 
invisible ” *) that our life may be fruitful to others, that we may 
live again — 

“In minds made better by our presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, _ 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Summon before you, then, the image of those who have toiled 
and striven and left behind them memories which quicken our 
strength and kindle our endeavor; think of the mighty minds that 
have guided our thought, and still live in our inquiries and beliefs 
this day ; reflect on the energies which thrill through us from far- 
off centres of action, and thus perpetuate often in new forms the 


* The Legend of Jubal, and other poems, p. 240. 
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impulses of heroes who have long since passed away, —is it not 
worth while so to live that we may take our place with this invis- 
ible choir whose harmonies are spread through unnumbered 
hearts? ‘ This,’’ she exclaims in transport, — 


“This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, — 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


Is this, then, all? Affection at any rate craves for something 
more. It is not satisfied to pass out into infinite space, and find 
that the universe is nothing but a grave. The loss of individual- 
ity is the loss of all it seeks to keep, and if it ceases to know it- 
self, or know its friends, it ceases in reality to be. 


“ That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 


“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet: 


“ And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good : 
What vaster dream can hit the mood 

Of love on earth?” 


Thus does Tennyson sing in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” the key-note of 
which is the conviction that our affections have a worth infinitely 
transcending the limits of our mortal life, and can only find their 
proper scope in the expansion which is afforded by some loftier 
state, in the enlargements of an unending growth. 

But, to leave this plea, which will commend itself at any rate to 
every loving heart, may it not be said that the doctrine of subjective 
immortality, as taught by George Eliot, fails in two ways? In the 
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first place, it can only contrive to extinguish our selfishness by ex- 
tinguishing ourselves. It does not purify us, it destroys us. If 
we pass out into the air, and the soul lapses into gas and lime, we 
cannot be said to be thus redeemed from base desire ; for there is 
nothing left of us to be redeemed. The mind which trembles off 
into the atoms which were the rude foundations of its being is thus 
at once severed from its past history, and loses all its individuality. 
Death, then, does not lift us to a higher life; for at the moment 
of transit we are dissolved and disappear. By the results of our 
deeds, or the permanence of our thoughts, our memory may sway 
the minds or spur the consciences of our posterity ; but we are lost, 
sunk in the silence and the dark of vacancy. All aspiration, there- 
fore, is suddenly baffled, and our moral progress is arrested ; the 
race may advance, but we are left behind. 

And if this doom were fitting for the great and good, who seem 
to have already reached the summits of humanity, how could it be 
borne (in the second place) for the erring and depraved? For those 
whose lives have been marred by circumstances, and stained by 
inbred passions, and soiled by an intrinsic baseness which no one 
has taught or helped them to cleanse,— is there no better thing for 
them than to drift away and be no more? Their existence is only, 
as it were, fragmentary and disjointed: it misses that continuity 
of purpose which may even here round it to one whole. Can we 
be satisfied that they should come into the world degraded, and 
quit it infamous? Born into an inheritance of guilt, the only 
memory which they will leave behind is one of misery and crime ; 
the only way in which they will live again is in the evil progeny 
of disease and vice which multiplies with fatal speed. From their 
career rises no music, nothing but sounds that grate and jar; their 
“choir invisible ’’ is the mocking of fiends, or the dull coarse 
laughter of brutes ; they are the failures of creation, the failures 
of humanity: are we to add likewise that they are the failures 
of God? 

Against this vast despair our faith and hope and love enter 
a threefold protest. For faith perceives that its ideals are not 
self-made, but are the faint types here of realities that await us 
by and by; and hope enlisted on the side of right refuses to 
accept defeat even for the poorest or the weakest or the most per- 
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verse of our kind; and love, with an eye ever fixed, not on its 
own gratification, but on the well-being of those it loves, soars into 
the bosom of Him who is the source of all our being and the un- 
fading power of all good. And so we look — as we are bound to 
do — all possibilities in the face, and yet remain persuaded that 
*¢ neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
anything that is created, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


J. Esttin CARPENTER. 


A REMARKABLE SELF-MADE MAN. 


Cyrus Eaton, the sixth of ten children of Benjamin and 
Mary (Stacy) Eaton, all of whom he survived, was born at 
Framingham, Mass., Feb. 11, 1784, and died at Warren, 
Me., Jan. 21, 1875, aged nearly ninety-one years. His father, 
a shoe-maker, whose military services in the War of the Revolu- 
tion began at the battle of Lexington, died when he was sixteen 
years old, — leaving a large family in poverty, in consequence of 
the depreciation of continental money. With a poor prospect, and 
a gloomy apprehension of the life-struggle before him, this son 
and an elder brother assumed the trade of their father. But their 
love of knowledge was so strong that they hired books of history 
and travels, which the younger brother was permitted to read 
aloud to the older, who, as the best and fastest workman, was 
turning out the boots and shoes in the long winter evenings. 
Both of them soon acquired about all that could be learned in the 
district schools, and the younger, who preferred hiring out on a 
farm during the warm season, was once allowed a few weeks be- 
tween summer and winter, having committed to memory the 
Latin grammar, to study Latin at the academy, carrying his din- 
ner, and traveling three miles morning and evening. 
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He worked out a second term of six months on a farm, at eight 
dollars a month, when labor began at dawn and ended at dark, 
and, handing the proceeds to his mother in return for the homespun 
clothes her spindle and shuttle provided, he was allowed to work 
an additional month for himself, for which, because of his supe- 
riority as a laborer, he was paid ten dollars. He now felt rich. 
With this he travled twenty miles to a book-store in Worcester, 
and bought Pike’s large arithmetic, with an algebra, the first he 
ever saw, and other mathematical books and instruments, return- 
ing the same day, on foot both ways, and with no expenditure for 
refreshment of any kind. Furnished with these and Love’s Sur- 
veying, he applied himself with intense industry and an indomita- 
able determination to get at the bottom of every process. 

The next season he worked at brick-making on the banks of the 
Charles river in Watertown, for nine dollars a month, where, though 
the work was hard, his fancy, he said, was struck with the pleas- 
ant River, its daily tide and frequent lighters, the city-like appear- 
ance of the street leading across the bridge, a distant view of the 
cupola of Boston State House, and the solemn sound of far-off bells 
wafted to his unaccustomed ears, —all which, in the stillness of a 
Sabbath morning, made a deep impression on his romantic and re- 
ligious feelings, and, with the Fables of Flora and one or two 
other books found at his boarding-house, and an occasional solitary 
stroll among the majestic trees of some neighboring forest, made 
Sunday a truly refreshing feast to his spirit as well as rest to his 
body. Not, he said, that the services at church were neglected, 
but that the apparent display of wealth and fashion did not, at 
that time of his life, well chime in with his melancholy moods and 
lonely musings. Towards fall, as the days began to grow shorter, 
he found an hour or two of evening leisure, which, instead of 
gossipping with his fellow-boarders, he spent in reading, by the 
light of some tallow candles he purchased, a history of England 
which he had the fortune to come across, so dilapidated that he 
never learned the author’s name, but so interesting, particularly in 
relation to the early Britons and Druid priests, as to detain him 
long into the night. 

The following winter, boarding with his mother’s family, who 
had moved to Southboro, he began there, at the age of nineteen, 
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his career as a schoolmaster, by teaching a large and difficult 
school in the centre of the town, with such success that, before 
the annual town-mecting was adjourned, he was applied to for the 
next winter by two of the newly elected agents. 

The intervening summer and autumn he spent teaching town 
schools in Warren, Me. Having passed the succeeding winter 
in Massachusetts, he returned to Warren in 1805, when twenty- 
one years old; married, Sep. 10, 1806, Mary Lermond, and from 
that time identified himself with the best interests of the town, and 
received its highest honors. 

When he began to teach, the standard of education in district 
schools was low, it consisting of little more than reading, spelling, 
and writing, the master, among other duties, making and mending 
the quill pens for all who wrote. “ Master’’ Eaton, as he was al- 
ways called, was the first to introduce the study of grammar into 
the Warren schools. “In the want of suitable text-books of 
arithmetic and geography,’ he said, “ the difficulties he had to 
contend with . . . can scarcely be understood by teachers of the 
present day.” By close application and unremitted efforts he con- 
tinued to advance the condition-of the schools, qualifying himself, 
as they advanced, to teach the new branches as fast as they were 
required. He pursued the study of Greek and Latin till he was 
able to fit boys for college. He learned the French and German 
languages so as to converse in them. He studied the higher 
mathematics, astronomy, botany, and ornithology. He took great 
pleasure in observing the changes and varied phenomena around 
him, and in corresponding respecting them with a few friends of 
similar tastes. There was scarcely a literary or scientific subject 
in which he did not feel deep interest. His hands sometimes 
prepared the more difficult apparatus for illustrating what he 
taught. For forty years, more or less, a portion of three genera- 
tions claiming him as their teacher, he was employed in the town 
schools or the academy, being preceptor of the latter from 1830, 
during twelve years of its greatest prosperity. 

He was town-clerk thirteen successive years, justice of the 
peace and quorum thirty-two years, assessor nine years, Repre- 
sentative to the Legislature of Massachusetts five years, and in 
1819 a member of the convention which framed the constitution 
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of Maine as a separate state. In 1848 he received from Bowdoin 
College the honorary degree of Master of Arts, and when the 
proposition to confer it was presented to the overseers, such was 
the estimation in which he was held that it was immediately re- 
marked, ‘‘ It will be more for our honor than for his.’’ 

Having, as a land-surveyor, been frequently called to examine 
title-deeds and other documents, he early began to take down 
notes from the lips of the people of the town and vicinity ; from 
which, by request, he furnished Mr. Williamson with many facts for 
his History of Maine, published in 1832. When I was collect- 
ing materials for a History of the town of Union, seeing William- 
son’s reference, I went to Warren and borrowed the manuscript, 
consisting of thirty or forty foolscap pages. I found it so inter- 
esting and instructive that I urged him to enlarge it into a town 
history and print it. His limited means, even with the most rigid 
economy, requiring great diligence to enable him to meet his cur- 
rent expenses, he did not think favorably of the project. . The 
next and succeeding years, calling on him, I continued to urge it. 
To make a book was a thing he never thought of; he did not 
know how to proceed to get it printed, even if it were written. 

About this time he met with an accident which would have dis- 
couraged almost any other man in his situation from attempting 
such a work, but which stimulated him to do it. While bending a 
fir sapling with one hand, and in the act of cutting it off with the 
other, a very small chip struck him in the eye. Feeling but little 
inconvenience from it, he tied a handkerchief over it, and employed 
his time in reading with the other. The inflammation extended 
rapidly, and he became totally blind, beyond relief from the most 
skillful surgical operation. In the breaking off of other employ- 
ment consequent to this calamity, his attention was more partic- 
ularly turned to these notes ; and renewed appeals moved him to un- 
dertake a connected narrative from them for preservation in manu- 
script in the Social Library of Warren, “ as a token of gratitude 
to that institution and a gift to his townsmen;” which ended in a 
resolution to write a complete history of the place from its earli- 
est settlement. The result was the publication, in 1851, when 
he was sixty-seven years old, of a duodecimo volume, of nearly 
four hundred and fifty pages, entitled the “ Annals of Warren ; 
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with the Early History of St. George’s, Broad Bay, and the 
Neighboring Settlements on the Waldo Patent.” The “ primary 
object was the history of the town of Warren; but this, in its 
earliest stages, was found so blended with that of the neighboring 
places, that it was thought best to include a cursory account of 
their settlement, progress, and condition, down to their incorpora- 
tion.”” The work contains a narrative of events from 1605 to 
1850. The topics are numerous and interesting. The coast was 
early visited by Pring, Champlain, Waymouth, and others. In 
1614, Capt. John Smith, of Pocahontas memory, spent several 
months there, and was so delighted that, after his return to Eng- 
land, he published a book and map, and traveled over a great part 
of that country for the purpose of prevailing on the people to 
plant a colony at Monhegan, or vicinity.* 

For a long time St. George’s was one of the frontier settlements. 
A few individuals were located there almost immediately after 
the landing at Plymouth. The fortifications were many times at- 
tacked by the Indians, and vigorously and valiantly, and always 
successfully, defended. On the point of land where the fort stood, 
Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox, the confidential friend of Washington, 
erected his princely mansion; and within a few rods of it are 
the graves and gravestones of men and women who died there be- 
fore the settlers had penetrated the wilderness even to a few miles 
in the rear. The same spot was visited by the royal governors of 
Massachusetts before the Revolutionary War; and there confer- 
ences with the Indians were repeatedly held. On the river and 
in the neighborhood, colonists from Ireland, Scotland, and Ger- 
many settled at different times, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. All these subjects were carefully treated. How so much 
of general interest could have been collected by him, blind, with 
very limited means, and at a distance from libraries, surpasses 
our comprehension. The book contains many graphic descrip- 
tions. Occasionally the author shows no mean ability in writing 
poetry. There is abundance of incident and anecdote. We are 
often struck with the beauty of the thought and the expression. 


* This paper was read at the meeting of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, Feb. 11, 1875. 
7? 
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We frequently find ourselves laughing at the humor ; and before 
we are aware the tear is starting as we read the description of the 
sufferings of the fathers and mothers of the settlement. In ac- 
complishing this he was aided by his invalid daughter Emily, un- 
able to walk, or even to rise from her chair without help, who, with 
a modesty which can be appreciated by her friends, but which we 
think in this case she might with propriety have forborne, did not 
allow even her name to appear except in the map ; and the reader 
does not know how many exhausting months she cheerfully labored 
for his entertainment and instruction. All the manuscript was pre- 
pared by her with lame arms, crippled hands, and jointless 
fingers ; and while the work was in press, the proofs, left at the 
house late in the afternoon, by the stage passing by from Hallowell 
to Rockland, not unfrequently occupied the father and daughter 
nearly all night in getting them ready to be taken back early in 
the morning. 

The reception which the work met with from the public was 
particularly gratifying to both the joint laborers, who, for years 
shut out from the world, had toiled together in a room by them- 
selves to complete it. It was favorably noticed in “ The North 
American Review,’’ “ Christian Examiner,” and other publica- 
tions, and, what is remarkable for a town history, more than 
enough copies to pay the cost were sold. 

Being now relieved of the pressure incident to the publication 
of the work, Master Eaton gave additional attention, so far as his 
want of sight and limited means permitted, to the favorité pursuits 
which he had neglected. His love of nature and natural scenery 
was strong, and in gardening and orcharding he was enthusiastic. 
His yard, from the gate to the front door, was filled, on both sides 
of the walk, with shrubs and flowers which he never beheld. 
He was able, nearly to his ninetieth year, to distinguish and name 
nearly every native bird by its notes or by the description. Al- 
most every wild flower, plant, or tree, of field or forest, he could 
recognize. As his grandchildren grew up he took great pleasure 
in teaching them, so far as their ages, capacities, or inclinations 
would allow, the languages, and all else that he knew. He toiled 
on his farm. He planted potatoes, waiting till they were well 
grown before he hoed them, feeling out and holding the vines 
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with one hand while he worked with the other, lest he should de- 
stroy them. In haying he did not fail, by making careful and 
systematic movements, to use the rake to some advantage. Work- 
ing a little at a time, as his “easily tired back permitted,” he 
commonly sawed in the course of the year all the wood burned in 
three fires, “‘ with a little help from the younger folks in putting 
on the logs,’”’ he wrote, a few months before he died ; “ and with 
such good exercise I ought to be, and I believe I am, always cheer- 
ful.’’ By the aid of kind friends, and sometimes led by his grand- 
children, he visited his townsmen. Taking his staff he often went, 
unaccompanied, more than a mile, to the post-office. By the aid 
of others, and particularly of his invalid daughter, he kept him- 
self well informed of what was current in literature, science, poli- 
tics, and history. He published a poem, fourteen pages duodeci- 
mo, entitled, “* Woman, an Address delivered to the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, Warren, Me., at their Anniversary Meeting, Feb. 9, 1854.” 
He made several prose and poetical contributions to newspapers, 
particularly to “The Christian Register.’’ He carried on some 
correspondence ; and, judged by the remarks of some of the best 
belles lettres scholars of the country, the letters dictated by him 
in his blindness, if printed, would take a place among the best 
specimens of epistolary correspondonce in the English language. 
He was a pioneer in the progress of public opinion. He was an 
abolitionist in the early and unpopular days of abolitionism. While 
working at Watertown, he had been deeply impressed with reli- 
gious subjects ; but, in spite of his inclination to be an Orthodox 
Christian, according to the doctrines as then taught, he could 
never fully reconcile himself to the prevalent belief. After be- 
coming acquainted with the writings of Channing and Norton, 
and hearing some able advocates of their views in his vicinity, he 
became a confirmed Unitarian; and on the formation of a Unita- 
rian Church in Thomaston, he became and continued to be a mem- 
ber till the death of its minister, the Rev. Oliver Jordan Fernald, 
whom he loved as a brother, and the dissolution of the society ; 
and then, occasionally, attended the Congregational meeting in 
Warren. 

The active mental sympathy of father and daughter, which had 
produced the “ Annals of Warren,” craved the return of similar em- 
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ployment. Accordingly, in 1859, at the age of seventy-five, — eight 
years after that work was published, — he writes, “ I am just now 
beginning to as myself whether I am able, and had better make 
an attempt, to write the history of Thomaston and the lower St. 
George.” An able essay of George Prince, maintaining that the 
river explored by Waymouth was not the Penobscot or Kenne- 
bec, but the St. George's, “has given a fresh impulse to an old 
inclination ; but at my age, and in my situation, together with 
Emily’s uncertain health, I know not but I had better let it sub- 
side as an idle dream.” It needed but little stimulus to induce 
him to proceed in the work. He took hold of it with his wonted 
resolution, and pursued it under the complicated difficulties of non- 
residence, the removal and death of the more aged and eminent 
citizens, the anxieties and distractions of the war of the Rebellion, 
and severe domestic trials. He went there repeatedly, was cor- 
dially and hospitably received as he passed from house to house, 
and was assured of pecuniary encouragement. ‘A sprightly 
little girl of twelve years, daughter of Capt. H. Spalding, volun- 
teered to guide the steps of the blind author through the village 
of South Thomaston, and afterwards copied for his use all the in- 
scriptions from the cemetery there.” The invalid daughter at 
home resumed her labors, the manuscript was finished and sent 
to the printer, and the printing was commenced. The proof-sheets 
were coming in rapid succession, when the author’s only son, 
with whom he and his invalid daughter lived, and on whom they 
mainly depended for support, died after several years of ill health, 
attended with much expense, leaving to his care a widow and eight 
young children. His resources were nearly exhausted. Taking 
courage from our long correspondence, and the aid I had rendered 
him in his researches, he wrote to me, modestly suggesting, if con- 
venient and I was willing, to pay in advance my subscription, and 
trust to his honor till the work was out, the remittance would * aid 
him essentially.” All difficulties were overcome, and the history of 
Thomaston, Rockland, and South Thomaston, Me., from the first 
exploration in 1605, with family genealogies, in two volumes 
duodecimo, was published in April, 1865, when the author was 
eighty-one years old, adding to the reputation gained by his 
former work. 
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The hand of Providence continued to be laid heavily upon him. 
In a worldly point of view he never was one of fortune’s favorites. 
To a man in his circumstances a very small loss of property was a 
great loss. His crops were repeatedly injured or destroyed by the 
drought. A gale tore up by the roots four of his best apple-trees, 
and unroofed his barn. At another time half an acre of potatoes, 
which he had laboriously planted and hoed, and on which he 
placed great dependence for the approaching winter, were blasted 
and ruined in a single night. In the year after his last work was 
issued, six of his family were successively prostrated with typhus 
fever. The next year, ccnsumption carried off a highly educated 
and accomplished granddaughter, and in two or three months 
afterward another followed her. Emily’s infirmities increased, and 
he felt that the feeble but devoted sister, on whom she as well as 
her father leaned, was tasked beyond her strength. But under all 
these trials he never repined. He spoke to me as calmly of the 
inconvenience he experienced from blindness, in making re- 
searches, as if it were another’s experience. Once, after alluding 
to some of his severe trials, he wrote, ‘‘ Our lot is seldom so 
hard and dark but that if we look we can see gleams of God’s 
mercy shining through the clouds.’’ 

With this spirit he naturally prized highly the privileges and 
blessings he enjoyed. His works led to correspondence with 
several persons of whom he thought much. Gifts of small sums, 
sometimes coming from unknown benefactors, occasionally glad- 
dened the hearts of father and daughter, and bridged over hard 
passages in their lives; and once, when fifty dollars was received, 
it seemed so large that they made an appeal to the agent through 
whom the anonymous benefaction came to ascertain if there was not 
some mistake about it. Friends and acquaintantes brought plants 
and flowers, and listened tohis words of wisdom. On Christmas 
day, about a year before he died, “ we had many callers, especially 
little folks, offering us shares of their goodies.’’ The last letter 
I received, written as usual by his invalid daughter, dated Jan. 14, 
1875, gives the rarticulars of a surprise-party, consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen, chiefly from Thomaston, headed by the excellent 
wife of the warden of the State Prison, who brought “ tokens of 
their respect for the blind author of their history,’’ and of his 
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“¢ gratification in being so kindly and sympathizingly remem- 
bered in the retirement which age and infirmity necessarily 
brings.” 

Just one week aftcrward, retaining his mental powers vigorously 
till the day before he died, during which only he was confined to 
his bed, at one time assisting his son, as he thought, in solving a 
problem in algebra, he went as quietly as a child to sleep. 


“Of no distemper, of no blast, he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
E’en wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freely ran he on ten winters more ; 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


The thirty years he had traveled in darkness were ended. He 
never saw any except the oldest of the eight fatherless grandchil- 
dren left to his care at the death of his only son. His eyes never 
rested on either of the works on which he had spent years of toil. 
The joint labors and the infirmities of father and daughter had 
strengthened their natural affection, so that the life of the one 
seemed almost necessary to the existence of the other. The father 
was taken and the daughter left. 

Within one week after his death, the other daughter, relieved 
of the care and anxiety with which she had devoted herself for 
more than thirty years to the welfare of her father and Emily, 
also passed away, leaving the invalid daughter and six grand- 
children, one of them a recent graduate of West Point, now 
stationed in Arizona, as the only descendants of a very remarka- 
ble man, whose example and influence, in a limited sphere, com- 
mand greater admiration than is conceded to nobles and princes. 


Joun Lanepon SIsiey. 











Concord Fight. 


CONCORD FIGHT. 


In any historical inquiry three questions are always pertinent. 
First, why did anything happen? Second, what happened ? 
Third, what were the results of what happened ? 

Why, then, did the Concord Fight happen? What was there in 
the character and position of the town itself, or in its relations to 
the larger interests and transactions of the times, to make it the 
object of the first really powerful, hostile movement of the British 
governor? Any one who visits Concord now finds a neat, quiet 
town, of moderate size, girdled by low hills, and looking out upon 
broad green meadows, and upon the most winding and most tran- 
quil of rivers. It is a pleasant town to see, and restful to the eye. 
To its own children it seems, as towns are apt to seem, the pleas- 
antest spot on the earth. To a stranger, no doubt, it does not 
differ essentially from scores of villages which nestle amid our 
hills, or sun themselves along our streams. 

It is very difficult, therefore, in 1875, to appreciate that in 1775 
this quiet town was one of the great centres, not only of intellec- 
tual life, but also of political influence and power. Yet so it must 
have been. Of all our inland settlements in population, it was al- 
most the largest, in resources almost the wealthiest. As a shire 
town there came to it necessarily that continual excitement which 
stimulates in any community mental activity. Thither, five or 
six times a year, came the various courts of law, with their retinue 
of judges, jurors, lawyers, and suitors, numbering many scores: and 
came, not as now, borne quickly there by the railroad in the morn- 
ing, and as quickly away at night, but to make the town a home 
for days and weeks. Here conventions for all manner of objects 
of county interest were accustomed to gather. Here, especially, 
in Puritan fashion, in the meeting-house, the choice spirits of the 
county, or, as Paul Revere termed them, the high sons of lib- 
erty, met to discuss grievances, to deepen the love of freedom, 
and the purpose to resist oppression, and, above all, to ripen feel- 
ing of patriotism or indignation into wise action. It was not an 
unimportant circumstance either that Concord was the first settle- 
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ment in the State off tide-water. For a time our fathers clung to 
the rocky and barren shores of that ocean which divided them from 
their old home. At Plymouth, at Salem, at Boston, at Dorches- 
ter, aud Roxbury, and at many other places on the seaboard, the 
germs of flourishing towns and cities were planted. But inland 
there was nothing but the wilderness and the savage. Not until fif- 
teen years after that immortal voyage of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” in 1635, 
did a little band of Puritans cross the first barrier of hills which 
shuts from sight the ocean, and settle by the side of what the 
Indian called, from its wide meadows, the ‘‘ grass-ground river.”’ 
They named the new home Concord, — title strangely unprophetic 
of that bitter fight which ushered in the bitterer struggles of the 
Revolution! As a necessary result of this early origin, the town 
became one of the few hives from whose redundance New Eng- 
land was peopled. Everywhere its children went. In all the 
towns along the seaboard of Maine, in the new settlements which 
were springing up in southern New Hampshire and Vermont, in 
the younger villages of Middlesex and Worcester Counties, in far- 
off Connecticut, as it was then, there were men and women whose 
ancestral home was within the territorial limits of old Concord. 
So its name was a household word on the lips of many who never 
had seen, and perhaps never should see it, with the bodily eye. 

Thus, from various reasons, it happened, that, in 1775, among 
all the inland towns in eastern Massachusetts, Concord was the 
most prominent, — the natural, as it was the political, centre of the 
great and patriotic county of Middlesex. It was a small town, as 
we estimate towns, never in its best estate before the Revolution 
having exceeded two thousand people. But we must not forget 
that Massachusetts, according to modern standards, was itself a 
small State. 

It was no doubt on account of this prominence in character and 
position, that Concord was, from the beginning, chosen to be the 
place for the first meeting of the first Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts. In making this statement, we do not overlook the 
just claims of Salem. It was at Salem that the vote was passed 
which created that Congress. It was at Salem, too, that the 
General Court resolved to become a part of that Congress. But 
we repeat, in its wholeness, with all the members, which consti- 
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tuted it, the Provincial Congress first met and transacted business 
at Concord. As the creation of a Provincial Congress drew after 
it by almost necessary sequence “ Lexington Alarm,’’ Concord 
Fight, Bunker Hill, and to no little degree the national indepen- 
dence, it is well to count the steps by which it came into existence. 
In the summer of 1774 thoughtful people saw that a break be- 
tween the legislative and executive branches was at hand, — to be 
followed, inevitably, by a stern struggle for supremacy between 
the two. When that break took place, where should the repre- 
sentatives of the people find a legislative home? Boston was 
dominated by a great British army. Salem and all the sea- 
coast towns would, in event of trouble, be at the mercy of British 
fleets. A town, itself thoroughly patriotic, and surrounded by a 
population of the same temper, near enough to Boston to be in 
communication with its sons of liberty, far enough from it to be 
safe from the interference or threats of the royal governor, seemed 
to be first requisite. All eyes turned to Concord. A convention 
of the best men in Middlesex, held in its meeting-house, “ voted, 
August 31, 1774, that each town in the county be recommended 
to elect one or more delegates to attend a Provincial meeting, to 
be holden at Concord the second Tuesday in October.’ Suffolk 
County, in an equally important convention, held at Mr. Vose’s 
house, Milton, September 9, recommended to its towns the same 
course. Cumberland County, in what was then tlie distant prov- 
ince of Maine, added its voice to the same effect, September 22. 
And Worcester County spake with no uncertain sound. It ad- 
vised “its towns to instruct the Representatives, who may be 
chosen to meet at Salem, in October next, absolutely to refuse to 
be sworn by any officer or officers but such as are or may be ap- 
pointed according to the constitution. And should anything pre- 
vent their acting with the Governor and Council, as is set forth in 
the charter, that they immediately repair to the town of Concord, 
and there join in a Provincial Congress with such other mem- 
bers as are or may be chosen for that purpose.” The General 
Court met at Salem, Oct. 5, 1774, waited two days for the Gov- 
enor to take the proper steps to qualify its members, — waited, as 
no doubt it expected to wait, in vain, — and then proceeded on the 


seventh to elect John Hancock its chairman, and Benjamin Lin- 
a 
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coln its clerk, and by the following votes to merge its own exist- 
ence into that of the new and larger body: ‘ Voted, that the mem- 
bers aforesaid do now resolve themselves into a Provincial Con- 
gress, to be joined by such other persons as may have been, or 
shall be chosen for that purpose, to take into consideration the 
dangerous and alarming situation of public affairs in the province, 
and to consult and determine on such measures as they shall judge 
will tend to promote the true interests of his Majesty in the peace, 
welfare, and prosperity of the province. ‘Voted, that the Con- 
gress be adjourned to the meeting-house in Concord.” Arrived at 
Concord, the second Tucsday in October, the first business was 
to reconsider the votes by which John Hancock was elected chair- 
man, and Benjamin Lincoln clerk, and then to elect the same 
persons to similar positions under the titles of President and Sec- 
retary. Such action was had, no doubt, because the presence of 
additional members made the form of reorganization both respect- 
ful and proper. It is absolutely certain that in some cases such 
additional members were chosen. It is well-nigh certain that 
more than one-half of those who were at Concord were not 
elected to Salem. The body thus reorganized and its successor 
for six months met alternately at Concord and Cambridge. The 
Second Provincial Congress was in Concord in March and April, 
1775, and adjourned only four days before the encounter at North 
Bridge. By its sessions there it must have helped largely to 
make the town an object of interest to the friends, and an object of 
enmity to the foes, of freedom. In that old meeting-house, which, 
repaired and remodelled, alas! stands now on the same church 
greep, what words, to fire men’s souls, were spoken, what policy, 
to shape the destiny of the state, was enacted! There Joseph 
Warren, John Hancock, Samuel and John Adams, Elbridge 
Gerry, names memorable in the state and national history for 
the next generation, and with them Prescott, Heath, Ward, Lin- 
coln, the first military leaders of the Revolution, played their 
part. Scarcely Independence Hall itself has more venerable 
associations. 

As a natural consequence the committees of safety and sup- 
plies — the most important bodies which ever existed in the Com- 
monwealth, to whom the whole work of arousing the people and 
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preparing for their defense was entrusted, who were to call into 
existence soldiery, to find officers, to procure arms, to gather sup- 
plies, to appoint depots, to be, as it were, eyes and hands to all the 
rest — were constantly at Concord. They were there —John 
Hancock at their head—on the 17th of April, not more than 
thirty-six hours before brave men were massacred almost before 
his eyes on Lexington Green. 

Very early in the history of these committees, it is stated that 
they ordered to be deposited in Worcester two hundred barrels of 
pork, four hundred of flour, and one hundred and fifteen bushels 
of peas; and in Concord, one hundred and thirty-five barrels of 
pork, three hundred of flour, one hundred and fifty bushels of 
peas, and fifty-five tierces of rice; and ‘‘ votéd, that all the can- 
non, mortars, cannon-balls and shells be deposited in the towns of 
Worcester and Concord in the same proportions 2s the provisions 
are to be deposited.’”’ These votes, so far as Worcester was con- 
cerned, were never carried into effect. But Concord became one 
great store-house. Every farmer’s barn, the town-house, the 
court-house, the tavern-shed, the miller’s loft, all became extem- 
pore depots for provisions and munitions of war. Very likely in 
other places there were limited supplies. But gradually, in com- 
parison with the means of the State, a vast store was accumulated 
at Concord. Eleven hundred tents, ten tons of cartridges, eight- 
een tons of rice, eight tons of fish, many hundred barrels of flour, 
fifteen thousand canteens, a thousand iron pots, besides cannon 
and mortars, round-shot, and grape-shot, canister and shells, 
spades, pick-axes, bill-hooks, shovels, axes, hatchets, crows, and 
wheelbarrows, wooden-plates and spoons, cartouch-boxes and hols- 
ters, belts and saddles, and many other articles, make up this 
astonishing deposit. No doubt Concord was made such a depot 
because it was a large town, and had several military companies ; 
because, too, it was near the probable scene of action, yet far 
enough away to be reasonably safe from any sudden attack. One 
cannot but think that the thoroughly trustworthy character of 
Col. James Barrett, who was the sole custodian of these treasures, 
must have entered largely into the calculation. The committee 
were aware how precious was the charge committed to the brave 
old town. They enjoin Col. Barrett to keep watch day and night. 
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He must always have teams ready to transport away the goods at 
the first alarm. He “must not so much as mention the name 
powder, lest our enemies should take advantage of it.” But such 
a secret could not be kept. Tories stole to Boston to tell it. 
British officers came thither in disguise, noting all the difficulties 
of the way, and seeking to find the places of deposit. Tradition 
says that Maj. Pitcairn had visited the town. Finally the com- 
mittee was alarmed, and the day before the battle, too late fully 
to accomplish their purpose, ordered that the munitions and pro- 
visions should be distributed among nine different towns. Mean- 
while each patriot in Boston was a volunteer sentinel, watching 
every movement of Gen. Gage, with eye quick to detect each 
change of military position, with ear open to catch the faintest 
whisper of danger. So that when the royal Governor resolved 
upon action, almost before he gave his order to Col. Smith, to 
march to Concord, and destroy there the munitions of war, his 
counsels were known; and, while the soldiery were embarking to 
cross Charles River, Paul Revere was taking that adventurous 
ride over which poet and historian alike delight to linger. 

Why did the fight happen at Concord? It could happen no- 
where else. With Boston for a centre, within a radius of twenty- 
five miles there was no other spot where Gage could strike to such 
profit. He might indeed in quiet villages find men to whom it 
was sweet to die for country; for brave hearts were plenty then. 
He might burn the humble homes of those who loved freedom 
more than safety. But such acts exasperated rather than weak- 
ened. But, at Concord, had the four hundred militia, gathered 
on Ponkawtasset Hill, held aloof, and left the provincial stores to 
the mercy of the British troops twenty-four hours, Gage had 
struck a deadlier blow than if he had slain five hundred on the 
battle-field. The direction of his march was neither of accident 
nor of choice, but of necessity. When Revere knew that Gage 
was on the war-path, he did not have to ask whither to ride. 


But what happened at Concord? A body of American soldiers, 
organized under legal authority, at the command of their officers, 
advanced, in military array, received the fire of the enemy, and, 
when ordered, attacked and forced a similar body of British troops 
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to retreat. This is what distinguishes the fight at old North 
Bridge from all previous affairs. Not to speak of the troubles in 
North Carolina, there had already been in New England hostile 
incidents and meetings more than one, though they are fast being 
forgotten. The boy Snider, who was shot in Boston streets, the 
22nd of February, 1770, was unquestionably the first revolutionary 
martyr. But he was murdered, not by a British soldier, but by 
a British sympathizer, who, resenting the posting of a brother 
tory, was driven home by a band of boys with many hoots and 
some stones, and in his fury shot a little fellow, of eleven years, 
who happened to be present. Eleven days after the Boston Mas- 
sacre followed. Here a squad of British soldiers fired a volley 
into a crowd of people, killing three and wounding eight persons, 
most of whom had committed no offense whatever. But the affair 
was so connected with previous quarrels, and with immediate 
threats and insults, that an American jury, rather than run the 
risk of injustice, substantially acquitted the soldiery. The next 
encounter in order is the burning of the ‘* Gaspee,”’ — one of the 
most gallant achievements of the whole period. The *‘ Gaspee”’ 
was a British schooner of eight guns, which haunted the waters of 
Narragansett Bay, and, with little cause, and no evidence of right- 
ful authority, stopped and harassed the vessels plying thereupon. 
This sea-wasp, pursuing a peaceful packet, got aground a few 
miles below Providence. John Brown, of that place, with others, 
fitted out eight whale-boats, which dropped down the river on the 
evening of June 9, 1772, and reached the stranded vessel a little 
after midnight. After a brief struggle, the schooner was captured, 
her crew put ashore, and she burned. In the affray her comman- 
der, Lieut. Duddingston, was wounded, and could justly claim 
that from his veins had come the first English blood shed in the 
contest. Capt. Abraham Whipple led the Americans, and thus 
was engaged in the earliest private naval exploit, as three years 
later he commanded in the first public naval battle. But gallant 
as the achievement certainly was, it was a private expedition, and 
always disallowed by the Rhode Island authorities. Boston gave 
its celebrated tea-party, Dec. 16,1773. The festivities, though 
they closed with a masquerade and a libation to Neptune, need 
not be described. They certainly were not presided over by the 
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authorities. Feb. 26, 1775, Col. Leslie stole out of Castle Wil- 
liam with two hundred men, and made a rapid march through 
Marblehead, hoping to capture, in Salem and Danvers, certain 
military stores. He found the draw-bridge between the two towns 
up. A scuffle ensued for the possession of two flat-boats. And 
North Bridge, Salem, might have taken its place in history in- 
stead of North Bridge, Concord. For Col. Pickering was the 
best educated military man in the State, and the Essex militia 
afterwards, at the close of that hot April day, showed of what 
stuff they were made. But neither party was anxious to precipi- 
tate hostilities. And Leslie agreed, that if, for honor’s sake, he 
was permitted to march thirty rods beyond the bridge, he would 
abandon the objects of his expedition. About this time an affair 
of great seriousness took place at Westminster, the shire-town of 
Cumberland County, which then included the whole southern half 
of Vermont this side the mountains. Under the direction of some 
sort of a rude organization, the people of Westminster and the 
vicinity took possession of the court-house, March 13, and re- 
fused entrance to the royal judge, sheriff, and their attendants. 
A parley ensued. It was agreed that the judge, without an 
armed force, should come into the court-house and discuss mat- 
ters with the malcontents. This agreement was broken by the 
sheriff. For at midnight he appeared with a considerable party 
and demanded admittance. Being refused, he gave orders to fire 
into the building. One man was killed and one wounded. This 
was the first American blood shed by direct command of a royal 
official, when at the time no violence was. offered or threatened. 
But, as there was then in Vermont no state authority of any 
kind, patriotic or otherwise, this affair too must take its place 
among volunteer movements. 

Five hours before the fight at Concord, the first hostile meeting 
between organized American and organized British soldiers, each 
party acting under what it held to be legitimate authority, took 
place. Before sunrise on that morning, at the first intimation of 
danger, forty to seventy minute-men (the exact number is un- 
certain) assembled by order of their captain, John Parker, on 
the little green in front of Lexington church. The promptness 
with which these men responded to the call, the courage which 
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they displayed in a hot encounter later in the day, proves them to 
be entitled to the place of brave men among the bravest. As this 
party was drawn up across the upper end of the common, the 
sudden appearance of Maj. Pitcairn, his order to the Americans 
to disperse, and his quick command to his own soldiers to fire, 
made the quiet green the scene of a bloody massacre, and at the 
command of their captain, the Lexington men dispersed, leaving 
one-quarter, if not one-third of their number, dead or wounded. 
There has been a long and often needlessly warm discussion as to 
whether any guns were fired by the minute-men in return for the 
fatal volley which they received. Authorities certainly differ. 
And it is not possible quite to reconcile the diverse affidavits. So 
the question can never be absolutely settled. But a candid weigh- 
ing of all the evidence makes it altogether probable that, as the 
company dispersed, three or four, and possibly eight or ten, guns 
were fired. But, as a military encounter, the contest was hope- 
less from the beginning. Such shots as were fired were dis- 
charged, not only without the orders of Capt. Parker, but in di- 
rect opposition to them, and were prompted by the impulse and 
courage of the individuals themselves. Beyond inflicting slight 
flesh wounds upon a soldier or two, they did no damage to the 
enemy, and scarcely delayed his onward movement. ‘* The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”’ And it is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the cruel affair at Lexington, in 
exciting sympathy, in arousing indignation, in giving courage to 
the timid, and in fusing all different feelings and opinions into one 
united sentiment of patriotism. It is with just reason, therefore, 
that the sons of Lexington, and the whole State, hold in solemn 
remembrance the brave men who fell that day. 

The peculiarities of the fight at old North Bridge, which divided 
it from all skirmishes or battles which had occurred previously, 
and which entitle it to distinct remembrance as an event of un- 
surpassed importance, are, — that there every movement of the 
militia was made in accordance with the orders of those legiti- 
mately in command ; that there, for the first time, British soldiers 
fell before an American fire; and, especially, that there the in- 
vader was turned back, once for all, never to make another hostile 
advance on Massachusetts soil, unless the few acres enlargement 
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of his prison house, won by the awful slaughter at Bunker Hill, 
be called an advance. Other places have, and justly, their sacred 
memories. But within the bound of the original thirteen states 
there is no spot more interesting than the two secluded green 
slopes, with the quiet river flowing between, where the soldiers of 
the king and the soldiers of the people met in military array and 
exchanged fatal volleys. 

“1775, 19 April. — This morning,” writes the patriotic Con- 
cord minister in his diary, “‘ between one and two o’clock we were 
alarmed by the ringing of the bell, and upon examining found that 
the troops, to the number of eight hundred, had stolen their march 
from Boston in boats and barges, from the bottom of the Common 
over to a point in Cambridge near to Inman’s Farm. This intel- 
ligence was brought us first by Dr. Samuel Prescott, who narrowly 
escaped the guard that were sent before on horses, purposely to 
prevent all posts and messengers from giving us timely informa- 
tion. He, by the help of a very fleet horse, crossing several walls 
and fences, arrived at Concord at the time aforementioned ; when 
several posts were immediately despatched, that returning con- 
firmed the account of the regulars arrival at Lexington, and that 
they were on the way to Concord.” Such is the account of the 
first tidings of the invasion in the very words of one who was an 
eyewitness of the events which succeeded. It was probably 
about three o’clock before the town throughly comprehended its 
danger. The hurry, the confusion, the excitement, the alarm, 
which must have filled this little village during the four hours 
in which it awaited the coming of eight hundred mercenary 
soldiers, can hardly be imagined, far less described. Every 
available man and team must be impressed to carry away or 
to hide the precious stores. The minute-men and members 
of the old military companies were preparing their arms: and 
equipments for immediate service. Many of the women and 
children took to the woods for safety.- Tradition preserves some 
simple anecdotes, which have not yet been recorded, and which 
reveal the varying humors of the time. Thus, one good lady, 
hearing that the regulars were coming, goes straight to the ad- 
joining meeting-house, and takes the communion plate and buries 
it in her soap-barrel, in her cellar, in the arch under a great chim- 
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ney which is still standing. Another, getting ready to take her 
children into the woods, in her confusion went to her drawer and 
put on a checked apron, which in those days was the proper adorn- 
ment on state occasions. This she unconsciously did over and 
over again, until, when she recovered her wits in her hiding-place, 
she found she had on seven checked aprons. No doubt every home 
had its tale, both pathetic and ludicrous, to tell. 

A little after sunrise two hundred armed men had come together. 
Three-quarters were from Concord, a few from Acton, and the rest 
minute-men and militia from Lincoln. Their advance was sta- 
tioned a mile toward Lexington, at the end of that steep ridge 
which skirts the village on the north. The main body occupied, 
‘as the most advantageous situation,”’ the high point of that same 
ridge, directly opposite the meeting-house. A little before seven, 
the advance came hurrying back, saying that the enemy were at 
hand, and “their numbers were more than treble ours.” A 
second position was now taken, “back of the town, on an emi- 
nence.”. This was probably somewhere on that high land which 
borders Monument Street, though some think at the extreme north- 
ern end of the ridge first occupied, which many years ago was lev- 
eled to give room for the court-house. ‘* Scarcely had we formed,” 
says the same diary, “‘ before we saw the British troops, at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, glittering in arms, advancing towards 
us with the greatest celerity.” So high was the courage of our 
people, and so unwilling were they to retreat, that not a few in- 
sisted upon meeting the enemy then and there, though some esti- 
mated his numbers at twelve hundred, and none at less than eight 
hundred. Finally, Col. James Barrett, who had been by the Pro- 
vincial Congress put over all the forces in the neighborhood, and 
who about this time rode up, having been engaged since daybreak 
in securing the stores, ordered them to fall back over the bridge 
to Ponkawtasset Hill, a high eminence which overlooks the village, 
and there wait for reinforcements. This order was obeyed, as 
were all rightful orders given that day. By half-past nine the 
Acton minute-men, a small company from Bedford, and individuals 
from Westford, Carlisle, Chelmsford, and very likely from other 
places, had joined them. They numbered, perhaps four hundred 
and fifty, perhaps three hundred gnd fifty, — more likely the last 
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than the first. Meanwhile a small body of British troops occupied 
South Bridge. A hundred, under Capt. Laurie, guarded North 
Bridge. A hundred marched by the river road to seek for stores 
at Col. Barrett's, possibly to seck for the Colonel himself. The 
main body of five or six hundred remained in the centre, looking, 
to very little purpose, for munitions of war. 

At this time smoke and flame, rising from the burning of can- 
non wheels, became visible to these anxious watchers upon the hill. 
What was it? Were the cruel enemy setting fire to their homes ? 
They could not longer remain inactive. A hurried debate was 
had. And then Col. Barrett gave orders to Maj. John Buttrick 
to lead the little force down the hill to the bridge, charging him 
not to fire unless he was fired upon. There has been a hot dis- 
cussion as to the relative position of men and companies in this ad- 
vance. We shall not enter into it; for it belittles and insults a 
great event. Whether the Acton men led, or marched side by side 
with David Brown’s Concord minute-men ; or, if they led, whether 
it was because they had a more forward courage, or, as Amos 
Baker, of Lincoln, testified, because they alone had bayonets with 
which to meet the enemy, if he should trust to steel rather than 
lead,— are questions which can never be settled. Enough, that 
in fact the Acton men did occupy the post of greatest danger, 
and like brave men, as they were, held it firmly. But what swal- 
lows up every other consideration is the thought of the incredible 
courage which was in all these men. Was there not real courage 
in that colonel, man of mark and position, foremost person of his 
town and neighborhood, with little to gain and much to lose, who, 
with his hair already whitening with age, sat there on his horse, 
and issued a command which was nothing less than flat rebellion, 
which could never be forgiven him, except at the end of a suc- 
cessful civil war? Estimate for me, if -you can, the courage of 
the last man in the last file of that little battalion; his physical 
courage who dared, with a few hundred militia, to march down to 
attack what he believed to be three times their number of the best 
soldiers in the world; his moral courage who, a plain farmer, per- 
haps averse to quarrels, law-abiding, in obedience to his political 
convictions, was ready to confront with hostile weapons the servants 
of him who till that hour he had held to be his legitimate sover- 
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eign! Merely to have contemplated seriously such a step stamps 
all these men as heroes. 

What followed, everybody knows. The Americans marched 
down to within a few rods of the bridge, with wonderful self- 
restraint received a few scattering shots, which wounded Luther 
Blanchard, of Acton, and James Brown, of Concord, and afterwards 
a volley by which Capt. Davis and Abner Hosmer, of Acton, were 
killed. Then rang out the startling order, “ Fire, fellow-soldiers, 
for God's sake, fire!’ And from all those silent pieces poured 
forth a volley. It was a deadly one. Out of a hundred men, 
according to Gage’s official statement, three were killed and nine 
wounded, and, by the American account, three killed and eight 
wounded. Of the killed, one died immediately by a shot in the 
head. One expired before his comrades reached the village, and 
was buried in the old graveyard. ‘One, mortally wounded, was 
cloven through the skull with a hatchet by a lad, at whom, says 
Chaplain Thaxter, he had made a thrust with his bayonet. From 
the window of the house, now occupied by the Hon. John S. Keyes, 
a little girl of four years was looking out. She never forgot how 
pleased she was to see the two hundred British soldiers march by 
in perfect order, with their bright weapons, and scarlet coats, and 
white pantaloons, or how terrified to see the same men come back, 
hurried, in disorder, muddy, a great many, as it seemed to her, 
with limbs tied up and bloody. In the record of this hot skirmish 
five names stand out to receive peculiar honor. First, Capt. 
Isaac Davis, of Acton, a modest manly soldier of only thirty years, 
who could say that he had trained up a company, not one of whom 
feared to follow him; who assumed his position with a full sense of 
its gravity, and died first of all in the front rank; Maj. John 
Buttrick, of Concord, who himself, within sight and sound of his 
own home, led the advance, and at the right moment gave the 
word of command; Col. John Robinson, of Westford, who, reach- 
ing the field before his own townsman, as a volunteer walked side 
by side with Davis and Buttrick; Capt. Joseph Hosmer, of Con- 
cord, who acted as adjutant on that day, and by his earnest words, 
*¢ Will you let them burn down the town?’ determined that heroic 
march down the hill to the river; Capt. William Smith of Lin- 
coln, who volunteered with his single company to attempt to dis- 
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lodge the enemy from the bridge, — brave men were these, whose 
names must ever be connected with a memorable event, but possi- 
bly not braver than scores who that day played their part and 
are forgotten. 

Ilere, perhaps, dramatic unity would close the story. For here 
ends the fight at old North Bridge. The Americans pursued the 
retreating foe a few rods, until he was strongly reinforced, then, 
turning to the left, climbed the hill back of Mr. Keyes’ house, from 
which they had in all probability descended in the morning. As 
it was evident that there was no intention to burn the town, the 
insane attempt to dislodge twice their number from what Emerson 
terms “ the most advantageous situation ’’ was not made. But the 
field of battle was really won. Irresolution and timidity had en- 
tered the British counsels ; and, after various marches and coun- 
termarches, at twelve o’clock they began their terrible retreat. 
Then a strong detachment of Americans hurried across the great 
fields, and at Merriam’s Corner, a mile and a quarter below the 
village, joined the Billerica and Reading men in a fresh attack. 
Half a mile on, the Sudbury company came up, and there was a 
new struggle. On the edge of Lincoln, where then thick woods 
shut in the road, there was the severest encounter of the day. 
And so the fight merged into that persistent attack and pursuit, 
from all quarters, of the British forces, through Lincoln, through 
Lexington, through West Cambridge, through Charlestown almost 
to the water’s edge, and to the protection of the great ships of 
war. In Lincoln it was that Capt. Jonathan Wilson, of Bedford, 
who had been on the field among the earliest, through a too ad- 
venturous courage died. During this pursuit, too, three out of 
the four Concord captains were wounded. So somewhere in that 
long route, if not at North Bridge, these men sought and found 
their post of danger. 


What were the results of Concord Fight? If we look only at 
its immediate results, then we say, Of itself it baffled the plans of 
the royal Governor. Had nothing occurred after the encounter 
at North Bridge, had Col. Smith gone back peacefully to Boston, 
as over a parade ground, none the less he would have gone back 
defeated. He did not steal out from Boston, with the best sol- 
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diers of her garrison, and swiftly traverse the fields of Middlesex, 
that he might see the beauty of the country, — not even to slay, 
in unequal conflict, ten rebels. Ife came to ravage that provin- 
cial store-house and magazine which Concord was. And he failed. 
Quite likely great efforts had been made in the preceding weeks, 
and especially on the day before, to deplete that store-house. 
Certainly that morning, while awaiting his arrival, wonderful en- 
ergy was displayed by the whole people in removing stores to 
places of safety. Every conceivable expedient was tried. They 
were removed to neighboring towns. They were concealed in 
thickets. They were hidden under straw and feathers, and even 
under manure heaps. Col. Barrett took up a bed of sage in his 
garden, and there buried cannon and their wheels, and then 
planted his sage over them in the old place. One man plowed 
long, deep furrows, and filled them with kegs of powder, and then 
turned the next furrows over them. Still there was an ample 
supply left, if only time had been given to find it. In one shed, 
within a hundred feet of where the light infantry marched, more 
than eight tons of provisions were stored. But the stout skirmish 
at the bridge, and the increasing gathering on Jones’ Hill, broke 
the courage of the British commander, and his achievements bore 
about the same relation to his original purpose that the scratch of 
a pin does to the deep wound which lets out the life-blood from the 
heart. 

In the production of those greater results, of that mighty wave 
of indignation which, like a prairie fire, swept from before it every 
obstacle ; of that wonderful uprising, not only of all Massachu- 
setts, but of all New England, and, we might add, of all Ameri- 
ca, and which made Boston, in one week, not a British conquest, 
but a British prison; of that unanimity of patriotism which was 
all that was required to make the colonies unconquerable,— in the 
creation of these certainly each of the three great events of the 
day, the massacre at Lexington, the fight at Concord, the stub- 
born pursuit to Charlestown hills, did its part and had its influ- 
ence, which most who can tell? Enough that the 19th of April 
really created the nation. And each town which helped on that 
day rightfully claims its share of the honor. 

One word, in closing. Emphatically — far more emphatically 
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than is usually remembered — was the encounter at North Bridge 
a Concord Fight. Not one of the organized military bodies which 
shared with the old town her danger and her glory, but were bound 
to her by closest ties. They were literally bone of her bone and 
flesh of her flesh. Just twenty-one years before that bright spring 
morning, the 19th of April, 1754, the whole western half of Lin- 
coln, for the last time, was included within her bounds. Forty 
years before, Acton, and forty-six years before, the larger part of 
Bedford, by her consent, and out of her broad fields, had been 
erected into separate municipalities. Carlisle, which had once 
gone out, was now, by its own request, back in the old relations. 
So it was Concord,— not the Concord of the narrow limits of 
to-day, but the Concord which the Puritan owned and planted, 
that larger Concord which once found its religious, yea, and its 
political, home in the very meeting-house which, unchanged, saw 
the invader advance ani retreat, — that original Concord it was 
which “ fired the shot heard round the world.” 


GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 
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SINGERS AND SONGS OF THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


In our last issue we called attention to the very interesting and 
valuable book bearing this title, and prepared by Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Putnam. We wish now to speak of the subject a little more at 
large. The work has been prepared with great labor. The bio- 
graphical notices bear marks of the most painstaking care. The 
selections indicate the fine taste and excellent judgment of the 
compiler. The volume is one which should always be at hand in 
a household, to fill up any leisure moments with its bright, devout, 
assuring, and inspiring images and thoughts. We may any of us 
find here something to strengthen and gladden us, something to 
enlarge our conceptions of Christian faith and joy, something to 
throw around us, in our daily cares, an atmosphere of sweet and 
hallowed affections. 

We, as a religious body, have sometimes spoken and acted as if 
the intellect alone, and the truths recognized by it, were all that 
are needed to build up a Christian church and home. This ten- 
dency among us has done more than anything else to shut us out 
from the sympathies of the great masses of Christian believers. 
** We like your preaching,” people who come into our churches 
often say: ‘* it commends itself to our reason, and it interests us. 
Its practical lessons go with us, through the week, better than any 
other preaching that we hear. But, after all, we do not feel at 
home among you. There is something wanting. We would rather 
go somewhere else.” ‘They miss the glow of religious emotion 
excited by the hymns and the social atmosphere of the ehurch. 
They miss the familiar, hearty tone of Christian sentiment and 
fellowship by which the members of a religious community are 
drawn together and made to feel as brethren. <A volume of this 
kind may do a great deal to exercise and- cultivate our Christian 
feelings, by supplying images of Christian love aad consolation to 
abide with us in our tried and solitary hours, and draw us more 
tenderly to one another when we come together. A single line or 
stanza of poetry may go with us as a constant preacher of divine 
truth: holding it up to our emotions and affections like a beautiful 
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strain of music. When Chaucer, in describing one of the most 
lovely of his characters, says, — 


“ Her heart is very chamber of holiness,” 


he gives us, in a single line, an image and a sentiment which we 
may carry with us as long as we live without losing our sense of 
the sweetness and purity which are flowing from it. 

A transient emotion or event is arrested and made immortal 
when embodied in a fitting strain of song. An aged Christian 
woman, in the fullness of her loving, trusting affections, passed 
out of this mortal into the eternal life, just as the night was open- 
ing into the morning. How beautifully is this made to live in our 
hearts with a diviner beauty when suggested to us by lines such 
as these, which we quote from Dr. Putnam’s book? They were 
written by Rev. Samuel D. Robbins. 


‘* EUTHANASIA. 
***Let me go; for the day breaketh.’ 
“ The waves of light are drifting from off the heavenly shore, 
The shadows all are lifting away for evermore ; 
Truth, like another morning, is beaming on my way: 
I bless the Power that poureth in the coming of the day. 
I feel a light within me that years can never bring: 
My heart is full of blossoming, it yearns to meet the spring. 
Love fills my soul in all its deeps, and harmony divine 
Is sweetly sounding from above a symphony sublime : 
The earth is roded in richer green, the sky in brighter blue ; 
And, with no cloud to intervene, God’s smile is shining through. 
I hear the immortal harps that ring before the rainbow throne, 
And a spirit from the heart of God is bearing up my own. 
In silence on the Olivet of prayer my being bends, 
Till in the orison of heaven my voice seraphic blends.” 


The reality of God’s unseen world is brought home to us, and 
enthroned in our hearts, as something very near and actually 
waiting for us, by stanzas like these, from Mrs. L. J. Hall. And 
must they not have some abiding influence on us who carry them 
in our thoughts ? 

“TI would my work were better done ; 
I would it were but just begun: 


For, listening where I waiting stand, 
Comes music from the Better Land. 
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“O busy hard ant heart and brain. 
Why have ye woikd so long in vain? 
] feel that unknown world so near ! 
And yet my spirit knows no fear, 


* For longer life I will not pray, 

I will not ask another day ; 

For Thou, cear Father, even yet, 

New chance may give, new tasks may set. 


‘Beyond the grave, to thee more true, 
Oh, give me still thy work to do; 

The power to serve thou'lt surely spare: 
Shall not thy service wait me there ?” 


Who of us would not be stronger to bear up against tempta- 
tions, or in the midst of trials and sorrows, if he should have in 
his mind these lines, which come, steeped in the deepest emotions 
of a believing heart, from Miss Sara II. Palfrey ? 

‘‘ QUARE TRISTIS ? 
“ Why shun, my soul, with downcast, cowed behavior, 
The strife that lowers ? 


Man’s lot is pain: shall Satan or the Saviour 
Attend on ours? 


“ Still in the van is seen thy conquering warden ; 
And flight is loss. 
The soothing angels of the grievous garden 
Yet haunt the cross. 


“ And if, accomplished all thy craven fears, 
That cross be mine, 

On high the martyrs sing, Faith grows in tears 
As pearls in brine. 


“Tf ’twere not for the world that comes between 
With cares unmeet, 
O child of God, by thee the stars were seen 
Beneath thy feet. 


“ Thou, Father, fallest into no mistake. 
We judge amiss, 
And often choose the drossy things that make 
Ignoble bliss. 


* Then bless us, — but for this, with bended knee, 
On thee I call, — 
As we should pray that thou shouldst bless, if we, 
Like thee, knew all.” 
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The subject is old, but is there not an abiding lesson, always 
new and strong, in these lines from Rev. C. H. A. Dall? 


‘“$¢IN THY LIGHT SHALL WE SEE LIGHT.’ 


* Our wisest wisdom’s chosen gate 
Thou never yet hast shut, O God, 
But, lo! another opened straight 
To win us to a better road. 


“ Too ready rose our willful thought 
To doubt the mystery of thy will, 
Until our own experience taught, — 
Thine ill was good, our good was ill. 


“‘ Our wishes fail us one by one; 
Our darling joy brings bitter pain: 
Thy will for evermore be done, 
And never, never ours again.” 


In a very different strain of music, and bringing before us grand 
and affecting images of a life serene and triumphant in pain and 
death, are these stanzas, each of which we rudely and unwillingly 
sever from its place in a longer poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


‘6 THE LAST LOOK. 


“ Behold, — not him we knew! 
This was the prison which his soul looked through, 
Tender and brave and true. 


“ Grief tried his love, and pain; 
And the long bondage of his martyr-chain 
Vexed his sweet soul, —in vain. 


*“ How can we sorrow more! 
Grieve not for him whose heart had gone before 
To that untrodden shore ! 


“ Fold the green turf aright 
For the long hours before the morning light, 
And say the last good-night. 


“ Here let him sleeping lie, 
Till heaven’s bright watchers slumber in the sky, 
And Death himself shall die.” 


A whole volume of Christian truth and charity may unfold itself 
from within these brief stanzas by Samuel Longfellow : — 
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‘4 NEW COMMANDMENT. 


* Beneath the shadow of the cross, 
As earthly hopes remove, 
His new commandment Jesus gives, 
His blessed word of love. 


**O bond of union, strong and deep! 
O bond of perfect peace ! 
Not even the lifted cross can harm 
If we but hold to this. 


“Then, Jesus, be thy spirit ours ! 
And swift our feet shall move 

To deeds of pure self-sacrifice, 
And the sweet tasks of love.” 


We should be glad to quote in full many other passages as 
beautiful as these, from Dr. Putnam’s'volume. ‘“ St. John’s Vis- 
ion,” by Rev. Charles T. Brooks; “ ‘Thou, God, seest Me,’’ by 
Mrs. Miles; ‘‘ Hymn for a Sunday School,” by Rev. Dr. Lunt; 
“ A Lament,” by Dr. Frothingham, on hearing of the death of 
Dr. Lunt ; “* The Coming of the Lord,’’ by Jones Very; “ Anti- 
ope,’’ by Thomas Hill; ‘‘ Decoration,’ by T. W. Higginson ; 
“ Another Year,” by J. W. Chadwick; “ Our Fireside Evening 
Hymn,’ by J. T. Fields; “‘ Hymn of Peace,” by Frances M. 
Chesbro’,—— are among ‘‘ the songs” which we had marked for 
quotation, but for which we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself. We had marked these as very beautiful; but there are 
others equal to them, or perhaps even better, which we did not 
think of copying, because they are already known to our readers. 
In order to show how rich the contents of the volume are, we have 
only to mention the names of John Pierpont, Andrews Norton, 
N. L. Frothingham, Henry Ware, Jr., William C. Bryant, W. B. 
O. Peabody, Henry W. Longfellow, and Edmund H. Sears. We 
hardly know what names to omit, and therefore recommend them 
all to our readers. 

Taste, fancy, culture, are qualities that every one will readily 
allow to the poems which are here collected. But there are those 
who say that they indicate a lack of religious depth and fervor. 
We admit that a hymn-book confined to the songs and singers of 
the liberal faith would be lacking in some of the most essential 
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qualities of a Christian hymn-book. Without the Wesleys and 
Cowper, and Watts and Doddridge, and some of the Roman Cath- 
olic hymns, any hymn-book would be very imperfect. But we 
doubt whether any one denomination, in this country, has con- 
tributed so many good hymns to the common stock as our own 
during the present century. In hymns relating to death, hymns 
of consolation, of strength under all the various trials of life, in 
hymns connecting us with nature and the home affections, and 
hymns of carnest faith and aspiration, we are peculiarly rich. In 
hymns relating to Christ we are not so amply provided for. Yet 
the two best Christmas hymns in the language are those written 
by Dr. Edmund H. Sears, and .some of our communion hymns, 
by Dr. Frothingham and Dr. Furness, are hardly inferior to any 
others. The hymn, by Rev. T. H. Gill, an English clergyman, 
beginning, — 
“Oh, mean may seem this house of c!ay,” 


does not belong to the volume before us, and it is not to be found 
in Dr. Martineau’s collection, or in ‘‘ The Hymn and Tune Book” 
published by the Unitarian Association. But we think it should 
be placed very near the head in the highest order of Christian 
hymns. It belongs to a class of hymns in which, more than in 
any other, Dr. Putnam's book is deficient, — not, we fear, from 
any fault of his, but from a lack of material. Still, his book does 
contain many beautiful hymns which associate us very tenderly 
and reverently with the name and the person of Jesus. 

We had high expectations in regard to the work before us, and 
they have not been disappointed. It coull-not have been done 
better. The only criticism that we should make is, that, in a 
few instances, too many commonplace hymns are given under one 
name. In such matters, what is lacking in quality cannot be 
made up by quantity. We shall yladly welcome the next volume, 
which is not to consist merely of gleanings left from this, but is to 
coutain at least some things as good as the best that are given 
here. 


J. Il. Morison. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND FELLOWSHIP. 


Ir will be remembered by most of our readers that the National 
Conference at Saratoga, last autumn, appointed a committee of fel- 
lowship to carry greetings to the National Council of Congrega- 
tionalists soon after to meet at New Haven. Although the mem- 
bers of that committee did not attend the meetings of the Council, 
nor even succeed in placing the admirable letter which they pre- 
pared before it, their message was anticipated with much interest ; 
and it is not too much to say, that, while some were doubtful about 
receiving them, and a few, perhaps, hostile, the expressions of 
satisfaction in their message have been far more general and 
far more cordial than had been expected. Many warm and 
hearty utterances of desire for closer relations of friendship 
and co-operation with Unitarian Christians have been heard. It 
has been stated on high Orthodox authority, that, had the com- 
mittee appeared, their welcome would have been unanimous ; and, 
also, that the action of the Unitarian Conference originated in the 
suggestion of a leading Orthodox minister to the mover of the 
resolution that such action would be grateful to the feelings of the 
Council, and helpful to the interests of religion. However this 
may be, there is no question that a broad and generous spirit is 
more and more coming to prevail in the counsels of Orthodoxy, 
and that many are hopefully looking to see the gulf that has been 
reckoned so broad and deep between the divided members of the 
Congregationalist household bridged or filled. 

The discussion of the subject in the denominational newspapers 
has been especially significant as indicating the strength of the 
currents of opinion and desire in this direction. With a single 
exception, they all seem to have been animated by a large spirit, 
and to recognize the wisdom and necessity of accepting broader 
and simpler conditions of religious fellowship. ‘* The Congregation- 
alist,” indeed, so frankly and cordially avowed its adhesion to a 
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liberal and inclusive policy, and prophesied so distinctly of the 
“coming together”’ of those whom the conscientious labors of New 
England Orthodoxy for many years were given to force apart, 
that ‘‘ The Observer,” honored guardian of Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy, took it sharply to task, and did not scruple to express its 
fears that a conspiracy is forming to deliver over Congregational- 
ism to fraternize with heresy and compromise with error. But the 
editor of ‘‘The Congregationalist,’’ himself no mean authority 
as to what orthodoxy is, stands without flinching in his advanced 
position, and ridicules the idea of a conspiracy where the movement 
is so evidently spontaneous and universal. “ There is clearly,”’ 
he says, “a considerable drift of both parties towards each other. 
. . . It results from the inevitable tendencies of the way in which 
the age holds all theological truth.”” He is willing to entertain 
the prospect of a united Congregationalism. “ From the relative 
position now occupied by the Unitarians and the Orthodox, pos- 
sibilities of reunion may now be suggested which in 1825 would 
have seemed among the improbabilities.” ‘ The cardinal virtue 
of Christianity a generation ago was held to be sturdy fidelity to 
the truth as you yourself understand it, and no compromise, not 
the least, with error. The cardinal virtue of Christianity is now 
held to be a true catholicity which seeks to embrace all the good, 
that it may bring them into the one fold of the One Shepherd.” 
Dr. Dexter cites several expressions from leading Orthodox min- 
isters which coincide with his conviction and expectation. ‘“ The 
Independent” has also published an able series of articles, written 
in the same spirit, and it would be easy to multiply instances which 
go to show that this spirit is pervading Orthodox thought very gen- 
erally and profoundly. 

We are glad, of course, to be thus justified, in an important re- 
spect, in our historic position. The Unitarian movement was as 
far as possible from being a secession. Our Unitarian fathers 
were, indeed, seceded from. Whatever may have been their sins 
of heresy, they were as far as possible from incurring the sin 
of schism. Not until deserted and disfellowshiped, not with- 
out repeated protest and entreaty, did the anti-Calvinists recog- 
nize themselves as constituting a body apart from the rest of the 
Congregationalist churches. They never severed the historic 
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connection with the faith out of whose dogmatic limits they had 
gradually, almost insensibly, passed. The broadening in doctrine 
in the Congregationalist body, in the first quarter of this century, 
was no more born of the will of man, than is the broader spirit 
of fellowship now growing up to assume leadership in it in the 
fourth quarter. And they were “ Liberal Christians ’’ in holding 
this broad basis of fellowship to be possible and obligatory, in af- 
firming simple Christian discipleship to be the true bond of Chris- 
tian communion, more than in any relaxing of doctrinal strin- 
gency, or in casting off what seemed to them to be theological 
bondage. 

We cannot feel that there is anything servile or unduly eager 
in holding out anew the hand which has, indeed, been refused in 
other days, but against whose rejection neither we nor our fathers 
have ceased to protest. The Unitarian branch of the Congrega- 
tional body occupies its historic position when it stands with out- 
stretched hands. 

Yet our gladness in this enlargement of sympathy and com- 
munion is not mainly on our own account. It is much more im- 
portant to the future progress and success of the great orthodox 
bodies that they should adopt the broad principle of fellowship we 
cherish, than it can be to us. The adoption of this principle 
which the Unitarian church has affirmed for half a century will be 
grateful to our denominational feeling, perhaps ; as, also, the open 
recognition of a fellowship from which we have never allowed our- 
selves to feel spiritually cut off will be in various ways helpful and 
delightful. But while it will put these bodies in an important re- 
spect abreast of the age, or, as we would rather say, in accord 
with the large spirit of Christian brotherhood of which the age is 
gaining some partial sight, it will probably not greatly affect the 
small religious body with which we are specially connected, save 
in giving such inward content and gladness as comes from feeling 
ourselves reckoned in to the great household of Christian workers 
and disciples. We are not so conceited, indeed, as to suppose 
that our pleas for this larger fellowship have had most, or even 
much, to do with the tendency to make creeds no longer, but 
Christianity, the basis of religious communion and co-operation. 
Various confluent currents join to swell the tide of liberalism 
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which is coming to be recognized as “ the drift of the age ;’’ as, 
indeed, purified and enlightened, it is the drift of all the ages. 
Our only claim is to have divined in part the logic of Christian 
civilization a half-century earlier than most, and to have sent out 
our cry, a3 one born out of due time, into the yet unexpectant and 
unwelecoming world. Our somewhat local and partial, yet, per- 
haps, not unhelping influence, has been reinforced by events and 
agencies stronger than we ; and we may be content to be reckoned 
one of the smaller runnels of those liberating streams which are 
flowing together to form a broader, stronger tide of Christian free- 
dom and righteousness, and to fill, as we trust, the river of God. 

We will not prophesy specifically or rejoice unduly in a for- 
ward step which as yet is only tentative, and which may be decis- 
ively taken only after long hesitation and delays. Besides, so far 
as it is due in any instance to. loose thinking instead of clear con- 
viction, or to mere conformity with the liberalistic fashion of the 
day, it is not admirable, nor a sign of real progress. The old 
narrowness and stringency is infinitely more estimable than the 
spurious liberality of recklessness or indifference. We do not 
care to be admitted to a larger fellowship whose bonds are only 
relaxed to receive us by a diminishing regard for essential truth. 
But when that regard passes from what is superficial and second- 
ary to what is central and spiritual, we are glad to be recognized 
as fellow-worshipers at that inner shrine in a common loyalty and 
discipleship. 

And, however formal or denominational fellowship may be 
denied or delayed, we are sure of an increasing recognition of 
common spiritual ends and a common work. We do not care to 
speculate what the issue of the tendency toward Congregationalist 
reunion may be, whether it will remain content with simple fellow- 
ship, or go on to a union in which the denominational lines shall 
become wholly indistinguishable; but the practical results are 
already marked and cheering. The leading article in the pres- 
ent number of this review was recently delivered as an address to 
Orthodox divinity students and their instructors, at their invita- 
tion. One of the most noticeable books in our review of current 
literature is made up of a series of articles, on the basis of reli- 
gion, written by a Unitarian minister for a leading Orthodox 
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review. Last year, another Unitarian minister gave a series of 
lectures, on the evidences of Christianity, in another Orthodox — 
and this time a Presbyterian — theological school. And these are 
but instances of an increasing co-operation, and a deepening sense 
of a common Christian work, which are more and more frequently 
occurring ; and which are symptomatic of a new confilence in 
Christian liberty and a larger holding of Christian truth, which 
are well worthy of the grateful recognition of our Unitarian 
churches as they near the fiftieth mile-stone of their organized 
denominational life. 


CYRUS EATON. 


Under the heading, “* A Remarkable Self-made Man,” we pub- 
lish, in another part of our journal, a very interesting memoir, 
written by one who had long been acquainted with the family 
there described. Forty-four years ago, in a visit at Warren, Me., 
we first became acquainted with Mr. Eaton. Ile was then the 
preceptor of the academy, and looked up to by every one with 
confidence and respect. Ten years ago, we paid our next visit to 
the town of Warren, and, remembering the interesting family 
which we had seen thirty-four years before, we ventured to call 
upon them again. We found Mr. Eaton, then more than eighty 
years old and entirely blind, in the yard sawing wood. He re- 
ceived us with the old-fashioned courtesy and kindliness. He in- 
troduced us to his daughter, who, we believe, was not able to rise 
from her chair on account of some chronic neuralgic affection. 
It was just at the close of the war. Two grandsons, if we remem- 
ber right, had just returned from the army. Two of the eight 
grandchildren, who lived in the same house with Mr. Eaton, were 
then suffering from typhoid fever. They were evidently in 
straitened circumstances. Here was a complication of troubles, 
But hardly more than a passing reference was made to them. 
The war had ended. Slavery was overthrown. A new career Of 
national honor and greatness was opening before us. Liberal sen- 
timents would now have a new field in which to expand. These 
were the topics that interested them. They had evidently kept 
up with the best thought of the time. Ideas were more impor- 


tant to them than things. They had looked with minute caro into 
i 
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the history of the past, and caught with sympathetic fervor the 
enthusiasm of the young life that was developing itself in the 
mighty movements of the day. There was no symptom of de- 
spondency or discouragement. They lived in an atmosphere of 
religious faith and hope. The room was filled with a light more 
radiant and cheering than the sun can give. Persoral privations 
and sufferings seemed hardly to have a place in their conversation, 
which was a spontaneous outpouring from hearts interested in the 
highest subjects, and living in hopes and affections which draw 
their life from higher worlds. The room in which we met them 
has taken its place in our mind as one of the sunniest spots that 
we remember. The heaven in which their hearts and conversa- 
tion were spread itself around them, so as to take away the dark- 
ness and the loneliness of their lot, and diffuse over them its own 
peaceful and benignant spirit. 

Eight years later we visited them again. Time had been visit- 
ing them with heavy bereavements. ‘Two young girls, whom the 
grandfather had been training in some of the higher branches of 
education, and who were special objects of love and pride, had 
been taken away just as they were blossoming into a rich and 


beautiful womanhood. But even these events had fallen kindly 
on those who remained, mellowing and enriching their lives rather 
than drying up the fountain of joy and love within them. Homes, 
such as this has been, are what make life beautiful and holy. 
They send out their humanizing and Christianizing influences 
through the whole community in which they are placed. The 
young take example from them and catch their spirit. 


HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 


We have read with interest a discourse delivered by President 
Taft, in the chapel of Humboldt College, on “ The College, and 
its Religious Supplement.’’ The more carefully we look into the 
subject, the more importance do we attach to institutions of learn- 
ing free from any sectarian trammels. Washington University in 
Missouri, Antioch College in Ohio, and Humboldt College in 
Iowa, are destined to accomplish a great work, if only they can 
secure the necessary funds, and remain as they now are in the 
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hands of wise and liberal men. Humboldt College is the youngest 
of the three, and the most remote from us. But it occupies, none 
too soon, a commanding position in the midst of a liberal commu- 
nity, and it is of the utmost importance that it should be sustained. 
The population of which it should be the educational centre will, 
in a few years, be numbered by hundreds of thousands. Its in- 
fluence in educating teachers with liberal sentiments, and with 
high ideas of moral and religious responsibility, and of what our 
human life ought to-be, can hardly be overestimated. The educa- 
tion dispensed there will diffuse itself in all directions through 
those who are to be the leading men in that part of the country. 
There is no great city near. But the men of this country who, 
to-day, hold the most important places in business, in legislation, 
in education, and in all great industrial enterprises, came, more 
than three-quarters of them, from the middling classes of socicty, 
and from the country, or from small country towns. Our cities 
depend in no small degree on the character of the fresh life which 
is flowing into them from the country. The influence of country 
colleges, like Dartmouth, Williams, and Amherst, on the whole 


surrounding population, reaches far beyond those who have ever 
lived within the college walls. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


We wish, in justice to the late Dr. Walker, to correct an error 
in a note in the March number of “‘ The Review,” relative to a 
few of his sermons which are to appear. For the words “ above 
the average of the sermons printed in our columns,” read “ about 
the average.’’ Dr. Walker's inherent modesty would have dis- 
claimed any imputation upon the average quality of the sermons 
of other preachers who were contributors to “‘ The Review.” We 
append his own precise words, from his own pen, under date of 
Oct. 22, 1874: — 


“If you... think that a very few of the best would answer for ‘ The 
Review,’ — that is to say, equal the average of what are printed there, — 
I have no objection to their being so disposed of. . . . You will also bear 
it in mind that I have a mortal aversion to appearing in print; and, fur- 
thermore, that I think it would be better for the world if this aversion 
were universal,” 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


AN article has lately appeared, in “ The International,’ upon 
the negro, and his capacities for self-government, which we can- 
not help noticing, standing as it does in so conspicuous a place. 
It is from the pen of Dr. Winkler, an eminent Baptist of Georgia. 
Ilis whole argument is to prove the unfitness of the black man for 
citizenship, and especially fellow-citizenship with the whites. He 
makes some grave charges against our poor African brother, 
among which are the following: That he is ‘the lowest of the 
human races;’’ that he has “ paralyzed trade between the ‘sec- 
tions and commerce with foreign nations;’’ that he “has been 
the cause of an enormous increase of crime;’’ that he is “an 
adept in stealing ;’’ that “the older negroes perform only about 
three-quarters as much labor as formerly ;” that * labor has de- 
creased fully one-half;”’ and so on. President Fox, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, has answered the doctor, in ‘ The 
Methodist Quarterly ;”’ and, although his paragraphs have a little 
more the quality of partial appeal than of close reasoning, our 
inclination and judgment both lean to his side of the question. 
Iie says that the charge that the negro “is the lowest of the 
human races’”’ is wholly without foundation. The Digger Indian, 
the Comanche, and the Modoc are lower; also the wild Austra- 
lian and the cannibal South Sea Islander. No nation, he thinks, 
can produce a finer looking race of men than the Kaffirs. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge declares of 
certain African colonies, “‘The progress of this colored settle- 
ment, during the last forty years, has hardly been surpassed by 
anything recorded in the history of civilization.” He meets the 
charge that the negro is “* paralyzing commerce and trade” with 
facts which it is not easy to escape from. We cannot give here 
all his statistics: but he asserts that within the last few years the 
consumption of cotton in Southern mills has largely increased ; 
twenty millions of dollars have been made in the Jumber business 
where the negro was employed; in 1872, thirteen hundred miles 
of railroad were constructed, and probably as many more in the 
two following years, all the heavy work being done by the ne- 
gro; mines, unopened before the war, are now worked with suc- 
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cess, tar aud turpentine orchards are constantly increasing, rice 
is produced in enormous quantities, oyster fisheries are being es- 
tablished with great rapidity, vegetable farms are increasing, the 
result of free negro labor, and tobacco and corn are also raised. 
He says a nation of consumers have come into the market by the 
enfranchisement of the negroes. The colored people now want 
hats, shoes, hoes, books, furniture, pictures for their houses, of a 
cheap sort, undoubtedly, at present, — but they all are helping 
manufactures. The colored man is buying land and cattle. He 
has become the owner of sailing-craft, mills, stores, brick-yards, 
and public stables. As to the charge that the negro has increased 
crime, President Fox declares that this assertion cannot be proved 
by statistics; and the statement that “labor has decreased one- 
half,” he says it is impossible to support, inasmuch as products 
are not diminished, and nothing has been done specially to ferti- 
lize the soil, nor have labor-saving machines been much intro- 
duced. Dr. Winkler is evidently a man of strong prejudices, and 
he reasons, perhaps justly enough from the state of things in his 
own immediate neighborhood ; but President Fox is a person of a 
broader outlook. We is biased, of course, on his side; but it is 
well to be on the good side. He would have done better, per- 
haps, to have denied the charge, that the negroes are ‘‘ adepts in 
stealing,” with less emphasis, considering that there were so many 
graver ones against them which he has so well answered. That 
one, we think, amounts to nothing at all. An enslaved people are 
bound to live on their masters; and, however deplorable this pil- 
fering habit may be, freedom and self-respect only can cure it. 
We will do the poor black man at the South the credit to say, 
that he is the~brightest and cleverest thiever that ever was 
known; and his ingenuity and keenness in these proceedings, 
for a very small gain, show him capable of skill and address in 
a higher cause. At the “ South Carolina University,” where the 
students are pretty nearly equally divided between white and col- 
ored, the first honors of the graduating class will probably be 
given to a black man. 


Our Methodist friends from the North have often very uncom- 
fortable relations at the South, growing out of the one sore spot 
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which threatens to keep open continually, and destroy the true 
development of the people. If their ministers chose to speak, 
and were not the forbearing Christian men they are, they could 
tell us sad tales of cold looks, inhospitality, and social ostracism ; 
although the Southern clergymen, at the camp-meetings at the 
North last summer, received every attention, and were allowed to 
express their minds freely without criticism. We confess our- 
selves much disappointed in the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
in its present mutilated condition. It grants nothing but what 
common decency should award the black man, and leaves out the 
great question of co-education, which is the only cure for the dis- 
ease of the South. The following paragraph, from “ Zion’s Her- 
ald,’ expresses very clearly the great mistake of the Southern 
people, whose fears can only be allayed by an actual trial of the 
thing they so much dread. It has already been tried,— this ex- 
periment of mixed schools, — with perfect success, only their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes of seeing. 


“The misfortune is, that the advocacy of the civil and Christian rights 
of colored freedmen by Northern men is almost universally associated 
with the impression that this, in the minds and purposes of such per- 
sons, involves the idea of the most intimate social intercourse, and the 
encouragement of intermarriages. Without any absolute class divisions 
at the North, there are social distinctions that are preserved, without in 
the least abridging the utmost freedom of intercourse, the discharge of 
fraternal and Christian offices, the intermingling in political and religious 
circles, and the living in a near neighborhood to each other in perfect 
harmony. No intelligent Northern man asks of a Southern citizen any 
more deference to, or nearness of social intercourse with his colored fel- 
low-citizens, than we yield to those of other nationalities, to persons of 
different tastes and habits, whom we esteem as equals before the law, 
and children of the same heavenly Father, having claims upon all our 
Christian offices, but not necessarily to be chosen as our most constant 
companions. This matter must be left to every man’s sense of pro- 
priety, to his own taste, and to the conviction of an enlightened con- 
science. This, however, is always to be remembered of these distinc- 
tions in our Northern society: they are not iron bound, but constantly 
out of them, through the inspiration of education, free opportunities and 
religion, from the humblest, poorest, and most depressed, individuals 
are constantly springing into the front ranks and the highest estimation, 


and becoming the most prized members of what is esteemed the best 
society.” 
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We must do our Baptist brethren at the North also the justice 
to say that they do not appear to sympathize with Dr. Winkler. 
An article in “The Watchman and Reflector’’ winds up with the 
following spirited sentence : — 










“* The patent of nobility,’ said Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, ‘is the color of 
the skin.’ ‘I move,’ said Mr. Sumner, standing up in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ‘that John R. Rock’ (a colored man) ‘ be admitted 
to practice as a member of this Court.’ The nod of Chief Justice Chase, 
as he answered the motion, destroyed that patent of nobility forever.” 


M. P. L. 






OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Tue English papers are full of interesting and appreciative 
notices of Charles Kingsley, which we would like to quote here 
if our space permitted. If one were disposed to look for his 
faults, he would probably find a good many. If he questioned 
his consistency, he would also find him defective perhaps. If he 
censured his want of moderation, his lack of logic, the unreason- 
ableness of some of his religious doctrines, his muscular hobbies, 
and his English prejudices, we should very likely agree with the 
critic. But, in spite of it all, we feel that Kingsley was a man 
whose like we should be glad often to see upon the dull earth, — a 
man who, although he had all the comforts, and luxuries even, of 
life around him, was willing to fight for the truth, and for the wel- 
fare of the humblest. One of the best tributes to his memory is 
at Eversley, where it is determined, as a memorial to Kingsley, to 
enlarge and improve the parish church, and to erect a chapel in 
the hamlet of Bramshill, where Mr. Kingsley had his little school- 
room. ‘The Pall-Mall Gazette ” speaks of him in the following 
graphic manner : — 























“ Everything round him was beautiful, pleasant, prosperous, connected 
with every sort of pleasing and brilliant association. No man was more 
fully alive to this view of things, or more deeply influenced by it, in the 
whole course of his life and writings. On the other hand, he had a 
great deal of the Radical fibre in him. His great amiability and his 
lively imagination led him both to realize and to lament the sufferings of 
less fortunate persons with singular vivacity. All his sympathies were 
in favor of what was picturesque, decided, striking. He delighted ina 
hearty ‘English squire,’ swearing by church and king; in a radical 
tailor ready to fight for the people’s charter ; ina thoroughgoing Metho- 
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dist who looked on this world as a spiritual Egypt, where sin and sorrow 
reign; in a fierce puritan who believed that the saints ought to rule the 
earth with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon ; in anybody, in sl.ort, 
who knew his own mind well, and would and could express it vigorously, 

“ In a word, he was no philosopher and no politician. Peace be to his 
memory. If not the memory of one of the strong men of the day, it is 
the memory of one of the brightest, the kindest, the happiest, the most 
ingenuous, and most manly. Few men loved so many things and 
people.” 


Some of his last words were, “ How beautiful is God!” 


The life of Rowland Williams has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention of late. He is classed among the Broad Churchmen, but 
we should hardly think he could be “ located ’’ in any particular 
place. He was a man of great originality and force of thought, 
but he does not seem to us to possess that kind of fellow-feeling 
which would lead him to attach himself to any party. He had a 
fondness for spiritual solitude, if we judge aright, which would 
lead him to reject his own ideas, even if they were in danger of 
being popular with a clique. His thought is always vigorous and 
even daring, for a churchman, as we see in some of his letters. 
For instance, speaking of what is meant by being ‘‘ full of the 
Holy Ghost,” “ It is a vision of spiritual truth,” he says, “ taken 
subjectively. Such a gift may make men amiable ; happy, and, 
within the sphere of their cognition, trustworthy guides; yet not 
dispose us to turn their writings into an idol.’’ A little prayer of 
his is remarkable, as it seems a kind of unconscious and modest 
deference towards the Unitarian, or even the Theist: ‘* Lord, save 
me by whatever is thy truth,’’ he says. ‘ If Salvation is of Christ 
let his intercession avail for me, . . . but if thou only, O God 
and Father, one and Eternal, art our living strength and our holy 
fear, then in thy father-like compassion forgive me, though like 
Socrates and Plato, and peradventure many others, I use the 
shadows of my time and country, as pictures of the ineffable and 
but dimly imagined verities of thy eternal kingdom !”’ 


Mrs. Josephine Butler has given the world a new edition of 
the life of her father, John Grey, of Dilston, a noble father of a 
noble daughter. Mrs. Butler is a woman well known to the Eng- 
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lish public by her efforts for the purification of social life, and her 
book on the higher education of women. Mr. Grey was first 
known in the north of England by his improvements in agricul- 
ture, and he was the adviser of almost a whole province. He was 
the model of a true upright English gentleman in the management 
of estates, and in his noble influence upon the community around. 
His writings and speeches have been read all over the continent, 
and this life itself has been translated into Italian. Mr. Grey’s 
father died when he was young, but his mother appears to have 
been a woman of much character. She always encouraged read- 
ing aloud on winter evenings, and was an enemy to all kinds of 
slavery and intolerance. He left school at eighteen to manage 
his mother’s estate and farm. After his recovery from a severe 
illness, he seems to have been touched with religious things. He 
got up a little Sunday school in the village, while his sister had 
one at home. His first speech was before a meeting of the Bible 
Society. In 1832, he was appointed receiver for the Greenwich 
hospital estates. He found a great deal of mismanagement, and 
waste of funds and incompetency. He toiled incessantly day and 
night, and of course exposed himself to much animosity ; but he 
persevered, dismissing a hundred or more trades-people, and at 
last winning the entire approval of the Greenwich authorities, who 
gave him unlimited control. He raised the income considerably, 
although he reduced the rent of the farms, by enlightening the 
farmers and making their land productive. Ile improved their 
dwellings, founded schools, made the hospital assist in supporting 
them, and produced the best teachers. A house was at length 
built for him at Dilston near by. His daughter, Mrs. Butler, 
gives a delightful picture of its situation, and their family life 
there : — 

“Our home at Dilston was a very beautiful one. Its romantic histori- 
cal associations, the wild informal beauty all around its doors, the bright 
large family circle, and the kind and hospitable character of its master 
and mistress made it an attractive place to many friends and guests. 
Among our pleasantest visitors there were Swedes, Russians, and 
French, who came to England on missions of agricultural or other in- 
quiry, and who sometimes spent weeks with us. It was a house, the 


door of which stood wide open, as if to welcome all comers through the 
live-long summer day. (All the days seemed like summer days when look- 


12 
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ing back.) It was a place where one could glide out of a lower window, 
and be hidden in a moment, plunging straight among wild wood paths 
and beds of ferns, or find one’s self quickly in some cool concealment, 
beneath slender birch trees, or by the dry bed of a mountain stream. 
. . + My father delighted in the beauty of the place, and in his family. 
There were indeed clouds, anxieties, sorrows, regrets ; how could there 
but be such in so large a family, among so many hearts endowed with 
that strength of feeling which prepares for its possessors no easy or 
tranquil path to walk in?” 

Mr. Grey entered into politics, and promoted several reforms. 
In the midst of his disinterestedness for others, he lost a great 
part of his own property by the failure of a bank. He was 
obliged to sell his paternal estate at the age of seventy, but he 
bore the loss bravely, as did his wife, who says: — . 


“ I have never borne very well to hear that affair called a misfortune, 
and have never called it one myself. A ¢ria/ it was intended to be ; but, 
after all, it is only an earthly sort of thing, and if we have less silver and 
gold to leave our children, God can give them gifts that are far better.” 


This noble woman was taken from him not long after. She was 
hopeful, strong, and loving. She passed away so sweetly, that 
one of her maids said, “It was just like the mistress. She 
made not a bit of fuss about dying.” Mr. Grey died at the age 
of eighty-two years. We are indebted to our friend Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter for these interesting facts in a beautiful family life. 


We hope his valuable notice, in “ The Inquirer,’’ will lead many 
to read the book. 


Our English brethren have lately held a very interesting mect- 
ing at Birmingham, presided over by the mayor of the city. 
This is not the first time that their mayors have shown themselves 
on the side of liberal Christianity. We have observed it in the 
c:sc of many of their towns, and attended one meeting ourselves, 
in a large manufacturing ylace, where the mayor was a decided 
Unitarian. The Mayor of Birmingham made an interesting 
speech, and spoke of what was called the “ Revival of Religion” 
in the city, Messrs. Moody and Sankey having come there with- 
in a few days. He spoke with all due respect of a work which 
had attracted the attention and support of men with whom it was 
a delight to labor ; but he felt bound to say that “this dogma of 
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the fear of hell was one which he did not believe any noble, cour- 
ageous, manly Christian could hold.’’ Those who support this 
movement, he said, tell us of its good practical results. But we 
had no proof of them. It was easy to point to those who, in a 
moment of excitement, say they have found Christ, but it was a 
different thing to follow them to their homes and see what their 
lives were. He concluded this part of his speech by saying, that, 
while we hold our present opinions, we must protest against this 
whole system, but without merriment or levity. ‘Their way was 
not our own.” 

The mayor is quite right there. Their way is not our own. 
We must protest against using any such methods ourselves. In 
fact, our congregations are not at all likely to want them. Every 
religious usage grows out of the requirements of the people. But 
why cannot we believe that their way is the best forthem? There 
is a class of foreigners among us who cannot be made to feel reli- 
gious emotion except through the lowest symbols of the Romish 
Church. Would we say it was better for them to have no religion 
at all, when we know it saves them from many gross forms of sin ? 
So with the hard material people who compose these audiences of 
which we speak. Their consciences would never be aroused with 
any other style of preaching. Supposing they are not converted. 
It is a good thing for them to have their spiritual natures 
awakened. It makes them think of something besides eating and 
drinking and being clothed. It checks them in their low sins, by 
the fear of God, if not by the love of God. As for those who are 
converted, undoubtedly many fall off, but we have no doubt a good 
number carry with them all their lives the effects of that moment 
of consecration to the call of a divine Master. The most ap- 
proved Christian among these humble converts would not certainly 
suit our ideal of what the noblest disciple of Jesus should be; but 
we must not forget that his vineyard is large, he has room for all 
kinds of workers, and, although there are diversities of gifts, it is 
the same spirit working in all according to his will. 

We must remember, too, that Birmingham is not Scotland. 
It is true, however, that, although Mr. Bright could hardly control 
his audience of fifteen thousand people there, Mr. Moody had 
twenty thousand under perfect command. But the English poor 
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are much more stolid than the Scotch. They do not suffer so 
much, nor enjoy so much. The people of Birmingham have 
more knowledge of the world, and far less simplicity. We can 
fancy that Mr. Moody, with his impassioned and tender words, 
and Mr. Sankey, with his melting hymns, came upon the poor 
Scotch among the hills, accustomed to the austere usages and 
stubborn hymns of the old kirk, like new wine to the thirsty and a 
strong wind to the fainting ; and, although thcy may be too much 


exalted perhaps for the time being, a fresh stimulus will be given 
to their whole life. 


The non-conformist party in England are in a jubilant state of 
mind, and justly so. Since the act of legislature which opened 
the honors of the old universities to all, without respect to creed, 
the sons of Dissenters have begun to make themselves known. 
The senior wrangler is a Baptist, three of the first thirteen wran- 
glers are Presbyterians, from Scotland, the seventh is a Wesleyan, 
and the eleventh is an Independent. Hearafter it cannot be said 
of this party, that they are wanting in a taste for culture and 
scholarship. Young Lord, the senior wrangler, redeems the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge from the charge of utter godlessness, as he 
is active in charitable and philanthropic work in the church where 
he is a member; and at the same time he cannot be called a nar- 
row, ascetic bigot, inasmuch as he is a good gymnast, has taken 
several prizes in field sports, and attributes a large share of his 
success to the health he has acquired in rowing a boat. We trust 
that the habit, on the part of English novelists, of representing 
the Dissenter as sour-faced or illiterate or fanatical, will ere long 
be discontinued. It makes, undoubtedly, a fine contrast to the 
refinement, genial tastes, and scholarship of the parish priest, and 
may in past times have been a true picture; but the magic touch 
of liberty is fast changing this, and the England of the present is 


giving more and more room for all her children to grow and search 
after religious truth. 


‘*LA LIBRE RECHERCHE.” 
We have received from our friends and fellow-workers in Paris 
a package containing copies of their new review, “La Libre 
Recherche,” beginning last August, and issued monthly. We 
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shall continue now to receive them regularly, and would bespeak 
an interest in them on the part of our readers. Their “ Review”’ 
seems to be modeled somewhat after the plan of our own, and it 
is very gratifying to see the interest they manifest in ours, and 
their cordial desire that there should be a mutual exchange of 
sympathy and correspondence between the two reviews, both en- 
gaged in the same work of advancing a higher scholarship, of 
broadening the outlook of Christian men and women, and pro- 
moting that unity of the churches which shall make believers one 
in the spirit of Christ, though not always so in forms or articles of 
faith. It will also be pleasant to the many friends of Charles Lowe 
to hear that there is a circle of thinking men on the other side of 
the water who, though they have not looked upon his face, cherish 
his memory, and desire to carry out the spirit of his purpose in 
the conduct of their “Review” M. Bost, one of their regular 
contributors, has quoted a large portion of the ‘‘ Memorials ’’ to 
him in one of the last year’s numbers, and his comments upon 
them, show an affectionate and at the same time just and delicate 
appreciation of his character. We wish in our turn to emulate 
them and avail ourselves of whatever new ideas may develop 
themselves among them in regard to the requirements of a reli- 
gious review. We regret that their branch of the Protestant 
Church in France is in danger of being deprived of its legitimate 
rights, and deplore the alienation and discord prevailing among 
them. But, underneath the noise and tumult of narrow and 
bigoted cliques, there is always a stratum of earnest and single- 
minded seekers after the truth, of conscientious students, of 
calm and consecrated men in both parties, who will keep on the 
even tenor of their way, and, whatever courts may decide in re- 
gard to the visible church, will bring the invisible chureh into 
closer unity. We shall hope to hear tidings of them. ‘‘ The Re- 
view ’’ contains about sixty pages, on such subjeets as “ Religion 
and Science,” “The Oldest Gospel.’’ ‘ The Life of the Apostle 
Paul,’’ “ Benjamin Franklin,’’ History of a “Syllabe,’’ “ The 
Republic of Plato,’’ “‘ Analogies of Platonism and Christianity,” 
&ec. The articles are all interesting. ‘ The Republic” com- 
pares the laws of Plato’s ideal government with the narrow and 


rigid code of Gregory VII. and the Catholic Church, based prob- 
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ably on Plato, and far less liberal; “‘ The Analogies’ combat the 
idea of the early fathers, that the ancients borrowed their spiritual 
truths from India, and Plato from Alexandria, believing that their 
immortal guesses came from the same source as the doctrines of the 
pious Jews,— from the higher instincts of the soul of man. Another 
writer, M. Pecant, reviews a book of Guizot’s, called “The Lives of 
four great Christians,’’ St. Louis, Calvin, Duplessis-Mernay, and 
St. Vincent de Paul. Ile shows a spirit of impartiality, as in fact 
does the whole ‘‘ Review,’’ in its treatment of this great man, al- 
though our liberal friends have so much reason to feel aggrieved 
towards him. The fact is, as is shown in these lives, it was easy 
for Guizot, like the rest of us, to be charitable when he had no 
predjudices to overcome, and he could look with great toleration 
on a Catholic saint, but never on a devout radical. The “ Revue 
du Mois’”’ is lively and interesting, varied by the different pens 
of the editorial corps, M. Charruaud, M. Steeg, and M. Bost. 
They speak of the place made empty by the loss of the Stras- 
bourg “ Revue de Theologie,’’ and the “ Disciple of Jesus 
Christ,’’ edited by M. Martin Paschoud, the good old man who 
preached in union with our friend M. Coquerel. To use M. 
Bost’s apt words, “* M. Paschoud avait mis la religion de Jesus 
Christ au-dessus de la religion sur Jesus Christ.’ He speaks of 
this venerable man’s eminently Christian stand-point in his * Re- 
view,” and, what is even better, his impartial and generous spirit 
towards his religious adversaries, and cheerful courage in the 
midst of family afflictions. We have no doubt the new review 
will partake of the scientific ability of the former at Strasbourg, 
and the wisdom and graces of the latter. We will take occasion 
here to say, that M. Charruaud, the leading editor, in a letter to 
the editors of this “* Review,’’ expresses a desire to obtain some 
subscribers to ‘‘ La Libre Reeherche” in this country. The price 
is twenty francs. Any of our readers who are interested in the 
French language and thought, will give encouragement to a de- 
voted band of men by sending us in their names as subscribers. 
M. P. & 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Weak eyes are the excuse which Herr A. Kl6pper offers for 
the neglect of a careful correction of his new book, which has allowed 
so many typographical blunders to vex the reader. The title of the 
book, which is a solid octavo of five hundred and fifty-four pages, is 
“ Kommentar ueber das zweite Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an 
die Gemeinde zu Korinth.” A book of this size would seem to ex- 
haust all explanation, even of that affluent letter in which Paul tells 
the Corinthians of his joys and his sorrows, his patience and his rap- 
ture. But the redundant commentaries are not always the best. 
De Wette has said much more of value in one-fifth of the space. 
There are not many original views in the book. Klépper’s judg- 
ment of the cause of Paul’s complaint of the Corinthians is hardly 
adequate to Paul’s strong words of indignation and blame; and there 
is still room for conjecture as to the nature of that mysterious “ thorn 
in the flesh.” The best part of the volume is the elaborate -Intro- 
duction, careful and conscientious in its structure. 

2. J. E. Wessely, in his “ Iconographie Gottes und der Heiligen,” 
a difficult work to compile and make complete, but aided by numer- 
ous competent authorities, differs, sometimes unreasonably, from his 
authorities, and leaves out from his list a great deal that ought to be 
in it. Only twenty-one pages are given to the Trinity, —an insignifi 
cant fraction of a book of four hundred and fifty-eight pages! Surely 
the faces of the Divine persons, so frequent in the cathedrals and 
cloisters, ought to have more heed than those of obscure and legend 
ary saints. But many of the best pictures of the saints are not no 
ticed, on the walls and on the canvass of France and Germany and 
Spain and Italy. Louisa Twining and.Mrs. Jameson have some ex- 
amples of which this work of Wessely makes no mention, and Mar 
tigny is much more copious in details. There are pictures and sculp 
tures famous and conspicuous in Italian palaces and churches which 
are passed over, while inferior works on the same subjects are cited. 
Why, for instance, should no mention be made of Holbein’s great pic- 
ture of St. Paul in the Augsburg Gallery ? 

3. Very singular, queer, and entertaining is the pious description 
and proof ef the relics of the famous Church of Aix La Chapelle, 
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upon which the honest and simple-hearted Canon J. H. Kessel dis- 
plays his ingenuity, —“ Geschichtliche Mittheilungen ueber die Hei- 
ligthuemer der Stiftskirche zu Aachen.” These relics are numerous 
and precious: the shroud of John the Baptist, the girdle of Jesus, 
the chemise of the Virgin Mary, a nail of the true Cross, and more of 
that sort. The good canon does not vouch for the genuineness of all 
the holy treasures, but he thinks, on the whole, that they deserve 
worship, and will benefit the faithful. He is not troubled by the fact 
that duplicates are in other places. The Lord is able to multiply rel- 
ics as much as loaves and fishes. He finds Biblical warrant for the 
worship of relics. Did not Moses carry Joseph’s bones with him in 
the exodus of Israel? Was not the diseased woman healed by a 
touch of the robe of Jesus? Did not Paul’s clothes have miraculous 
power? A wicked Protestant, however, will not feel the force of 
this pleading, and will see absurdity in the worship as he sees fraud 
in the relics. 

4. It is the pious task of German Evangelical scholars to hunt out 
and bring to light the scattered letters of the leading reformers; and 
each collection adds some new scraps to the old treasures. The most 
recent of these collections is that of Heinrich Ernest Bindseil, who 
has given us the correspondence of the saintly “ Master Philip” for 
nearly thirty-five years, —“ Philippi Melancthonis epistolae, judicia, 
consilia, testimonia, aliorumque ad eum epistolae quae in corpore 
reformatorum desiderantur.” Chasms are filled in this collection. 
We have here the two epitaphs written for Luther in 1546, and let- 
ters from the Elector John Frederick which have not before been 
printed. Yet chasms remain to be filled; and not a few letters are 
alluded to in the correspondence already published which are not to 
be produced. The reformers were as careless in their letter-writing 
as some of the celebrities of our time in the state and in the church. 
They sent letters sometimes without dates, sometimes without signa- 
tures; and it needs a sharp eye and an excellent judgment to decide 
the time and authorship of many of the documents handed down. 

5. One of the least known provinces in Europe is Finland, which 
once belonged to Sweden, but has for many ages been part of the 
Russian Empire. In that province there is a flourishing Lutheran 
Church, besides a university and a thoroughly organized system of 
school and lyceums. Of this Church there are three bishops and 
forty-five provostships. The story of this remote Church is well told 
by Herr E. H. Von Busch in his “ Beitraege zur Geschichte und 
Statistik des Kirchens und Schulwesens der evangelisches-luther- 
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ischen Gemeinden in Grossfuerstenthum Finland.” The statistics 
are very full and well arranged. But to a foreign reader the most 
interesting part of the volume will be the historical sketch of Finnish 
religion, which fills nearly a quarter of the pages. King Eric IX., 
who conquered the land in the twelfth century, compelled the people 
to give up their heathen customs and faith, and embrace the gospel. 
A fortunate connection with Sweden in the Reformation time carried 
Lutheran doctrine among them, and freedom of worship is now guar- 
anteed to them. But many of the superstitions of the mixed races, 
Jews and Gypsies with the rest, still survive in the land. 

6. Missionaries to the heathen are very apt, in their reports, to 
magnify unduly the importance of their work, and exaggerate its suc- 
cess. The Germans are not free from that fault, as the thick volume 
of Herr L. Nottrott is a striking proof (die Gossnerische Mission 
unter den Kolhs). This Indian tribe is very obscure and rude, and 
the converts made are very few. Even the small number of trust- 
worthy Christians blunder in reading in their own tongue the Creed 
and the Commandments. But missionaries are hopeful, and they for- 
tunately see other things with clearer vision than they see souls saved 
from the Divine wrath. The statements of Nottrott’s book about the 
geography of the land, its plants, its fauna, and its people, are more 
valuable than its contribution to the list of heathen brought to God. 
If these gifts to science and knowledge are reckoned, missions to the 
heathen are worth all that they cost. And the tale of devotion, of 
self-denial, of faith and perseverance, too, on the part of the mission- 
aries, is of great value as an illustration of the living force of reli- 
gion. The German Protestant missionaries will compare, in this 
regard, favorably with those of any church or of any race. They 
vindicate the religion of their land. 

7. K. Franck’s collection of doctrinal discourses (Grundwahrheiten 
der Religion in Vortraegen) are mildly orthodox, fairly well-written, 
and rather apologetic than dogmatic. Yet the preacher is not alto- 
gether free from hard feeling to those who do not accept his view of 
the resurrection of Jesus as the corner-stone of all Christian faith, 
and are unwilling to believe in the great Creator as merely a master 
workman, or the foreman of a machine-shop. He fears that the 
heart of these. unbelievers is not sound. But his logic is not close 
enough to convert them. The orthodoxy which apologizes for its 
reasoning confesses its weakness by that very fact. The rationalism 
of Germany is not disposed to meet this apology half way, but only 
expects that the apologists will come on step by step, until they stand 
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fairly on the ground of science and reason,— judging by these all 
books, creeds, traditions, and sentiments. It is singular that homi- 
letic doctrine has so little favor where so much is written about the 
ideas of religion and the books of the Bible. 

8. “Allgemeines Leben und ewiges Leben” is the title of an 
ingenious little book by Herr Otto Ziemssen, in which he tries, on 
the ground of the Christian faith in immortal life, to reconcile the 
natural with the spiritual, the physical world with the world of the 
soul. The spirit of this book is earnest, and there is a certain glow 
in the language. But it is, after all, too visionary to be convincing 
to scientific and skeptical minds. The writer accepts too readily 
the genuineness of “spiritual” manifestations, and allows too much 
weight to those ecstasies and raptures, and those influences of the 
dead upon the living, which make the staple of “spiritual” literature. 
Mysteries cannot be explained by resting them on other mysteries. 
Scientific difficulties are not resolved by connecting them with exalted 
imaginations. And the attempt to identify the conditions of the spir- 
itual life with the conditions of the material life is not likely to be 
anywhere successful. Personal immortality does not necessarily in- 
volve a projection and indefinite extension of earthly experiences and 
associations. 

9. Assyrian and Egyptian chronology have now become essential 
in the study of Biblical antiquities. From the Nile and the Euphra- 
tes knowledge of the Lord’s work must come, as much as from the 
Jordan, to illustrate the story of the chosen people. TZ'hree impor- 
tant works on these ancient dynasties have recently appeared, — the 
work of Heinrich Brandes (Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Ori- 
ents in Alterthum); the work of John Duemichen (die erste bis 
jetzt aufgefundene sichere Angabe ueber die Regierungszeit eines 
aegyptischen Koenigs aus dem alten Reich); and the work of F. J. 
Lauth (die Schalttage des Ptolemaeus Evergetes I. und des Augus- 
tus). The first of these treats successively of the Assyrian canon, of 
the double list of Hebrew Kings, and of the Egyptian cycles of the 
year. The second is an examination and inference from the famous 
Ebers Papyrus, of which we have before spoken, fac-similes of which 
are now in this country. The third discusses the Intercalary Day of 
the Egyptians, and aims to fix chronology more positively. All these 
books are learned, and all of them moderate in size. 

10. “Juda’s Verhaeltniss zu Assyrien in Jesajas Zeit,” by August 
Hildebrandt, is one of those careful essays, full of learning, by which 
German students prove their right to an academic degree. The essay 
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aims to show the relation of the Jews to the Assyrians, in the time 
of Isaiah, by comparing the words of the Hebrew prophet with the 
cuneiform writing on the Assyrian cylinders. In the main the con- 
sistency of the Hebrew with the Assyrian record is established. But 
the writer fails to reconcile the Biblical account of the expedition of 
Sennacherib, in the year 701 B.C., against Jerusalem, with the other 
account, which shows it to have been made against Egypt, a much 
more formidable power. It is much less likely that the great mon- 
arch of the land of the rivers should beat a retreat so hastily from 
the frightened king of Judea than from the august ruler of the Nile 
valley. One may conclude too hastily, from the apparent resem- 
blances in the stories of the Oriental peoples, that the narratives are 
identical. 


La Liberté Religieuse en Europe Depuis 1870. Par Edmond de 
Pressensé. Paris. 1874. 


If any man in France has a right to speak on the question of reli- 
gious freedom, it is Edmond de Pressensé, the steadfast champion of 
the separation of the church from the state; minister, for near y a 
quarter of a century, in a chapel which has no subsidy from the gov- 


ernment, and no place in any recognized organization; a religious 
outcast from the Protestant Church, while he accepts its creed, and 
teaches its dogmas for substance of doctrine. On the floor of the 
National Assembly, in the pages of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
and in wise discourse to that select congregation of the Rue Tuit- 
bout, this learned scholar, and wise and witty thinker, has brought all 
the treasures of his knowledge, all the fervency of his pleading, and 
all the shafts of his satire, to the defense of the freedom of the 
church from state interference, whether to aid or to hinder, in its 
own proper sphere. Unfortunately, as he sadly confesses, his protest 
and his appeal are thus far alike ineffectual. There is no religious 
freedom in France; there is no religious freedom anywhere on the 
continent of Eurape. In Catholic states and in Protestant states, in 
the despotism, the constitutional monarchy, even in the Republic, the 
Word of God and the people of God are bound, and must submit to 
an authority above their church in affairs of belief and in affairs of 
worship. 

This is what Pressensé tries to show in the remarkable essays 
which make up this fascinating volume. First, he sets forth the 
Jesuit intrigues, with a rapid review of the history of the Order in 
the past, their varying fortunes, their recovery from a death seem- 
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ingly imminent. The Jesuits have lost none of their subtle force as 
enemies of free thought and free speech, as ubiquitous emissaries of 
submission to the Pope and of spiritual thralldom. Then he shows 
the revival, since the war, of ultramontane pretension in France, and 
the cunning manipulation of policy by the Catholic leaders. Then 
he laments that Prussia, the Lutheran State, has consented to become 
a persecutor, and has forgotten its traditions of freedom in its feurs 
of Romanist assumptions. Then, while he rejoices that Austria has 
dissolved the abominable “ Concordat” of the former régime, he re- 
grets that it has gone so far in the opposite direction, and in some 
sense claims the right to dictate to the church. Then, in a long 
and careful examination of the religious situation in Switzerland, in 
Geneva, in Berne, in the Cantons and the Diet, he convicts the 
republican people of religious tyranny. Then follows an essay on 
the Protestant Synod in France, accurate in facts, impartial in tone, 
with a just appreciation of the leaders on either side and of the diffi- 
culties in the questions under discussion. And, finally, the new laws 
of the French Assembly on ecclesiastical affairs are explained and 
criticised. ‘The survey is broad, the spirit is kind, and none can com- 
plain that the opinion of this critic is bigoted, or is biased by secta- 
rian prejudices. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said on the side of those who 
approve the acts of the Protestant governments. Pressens¢é wonders 
that such free nations as England and the United States can approve 
the arbitrary acts of Prussia and the Swiss Cantons in the destitu- 
tion, the expulsion, and the imprisonment of offending priests, or in 
the harsh rules which subject the acts of the churches to the civil 
authority. He forgets that the first duty of every state is to protect 
itself, and that when a church becomes a half-secular power, and 
stands in the way of the public security, the state has a right to 
define its bounds, and to keep it within these bounds. Very much of 
what is called “religion” is part and parcel of the social and civil 
order. The priest who will compel men to disregard the laws of the 
nation in burial rites, in education, and in many other matters, with 
which the church pretends to meddle, must be hindered by the law. 

Pressensé’s exposure of the Jesuits is a good justification of Bis- 
marck in his dealing with them. The freest government may find it 
necessary to take control of the church when the church becomes a 
public enemy, holding superior allegiance to a foreign power, and 
calling devotion to this power a religious duty and a matter of con- 
science. And the time may come when, here in America, where we 
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have no state church, and no immediate fear of Catholic interference 
in our schools and in the choice of our magistrates, we shall have to 
check by legislation acts that are hostile to our political system. 
There are many in England who denounced the acts of Bismarck a 
year ago, who have changed their opinion since Manning and Capel 
have boldly avowed the purpose of the Vatican, and who now defend 
the arbitrary policy of the Chancellor as a national necessity. It is 
possible to allow too much freedom to the foes of freedom, the tools 
of a power which has an indestructible hatred of freedom. Cavour’s 
maxim, “ Chiesa libera in libero Stato,” is all well in sound, but what 
if the church is not free and does not mean to be? There is no such 
thing, indeed, as an absolutely free state, and there is no such thing 
as an absolutely free church. And any state which guarantees to the 
church a measure of freedom has a right to set bounds to that free- 
dom consistent with its own safety. 


The Natural Sources of Theology. By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
“He that seeketh, findeth.” This is a fundamental law of the 
universe, — itself pointing to a supreme, intelligent, paternal Law- 
giver and Administrator, under whose government the relations of 
demand and supply are never deranged. The honest inquirer after 


truth seldom fails to find God, however far from Him he may have 
started. Mill’s posthumous essays show him on the road to Theism, 
from the less than non-religious education of his father’s house and 
circles ; and, though his vision of spiritual things reminds one of that 
subject of our Saviour’s mercy, who saw “ men like trees walking,” 
if he had remained in this world ten years longer, he would have 
been an avowed and sincere Christian. 


There are in nature ample materials for the construction of an 
impregnably strong theistic faith. These are set forth with equal 
explicitness and power in the pamphlet before us, which consists of 
five successive articles in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” The first article is 
entitled, “ Theology a Possible Science.” It is easy to represent it as 
impossible, because it deals with the infinite, and the infinite is of 
necessity unknowable. Very true. But religion is a science of re- 
lations, and the infinite, because it is infinite, must needs have rela~ 
tions with the finite, which relations are finite, and therefore cogniza- 
ble. These relations are discerned intuitively, in dim and vague con- 
ceptions by man, in his rude estate, with growing definiteness and 
certainty under more advanced culture. The intuitions of the intellect 
are genuine, — not the result of education or tradition, but endowed 
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with qualities analogous to direct perception through the bodily senses. 
The intuition of the Divine is met, answered, confirmed, intensified, 
at every point, by the growth of every science; not only by the ever- 
eularging scope of outward nature, but equally by the development of 
sociology, political economy, mental and moral philosophy. We have 
here, not individual instances of contrivance, such as have furnished 
materials for the argument from design ever since Socrates propounded 
it, but a cosmos, a universal nature, in which every discovery is the 
discovery of uses, purposes, and adaptations ; in which unnumbered 
lesser harmonies constitute a diapason in which there is no jarring 
string or discordant note: in which soul and body, mind and sense, 
all organisms in their relations of parts, their mutual relations and 
their affinities to inorganic matter, all forms of being, the vast and 
the minute, the far-off star and the dew-drop, show themselves por- 
tions of an all-pervading and all-embracing system, and reveal the 
unity and omnipotence of their Creator as clearly as it was written 
by Moses or uttered by Jesus Christ. In all that the gospel reveals 
of the divine attributes and the destiny of man, it may appeal to na- 
ture for its confirmation. Nay, more, in its doctrines of mediation, 
redemption, forgiveness, it but voices the intimations and formulates 
the unwritten teachings of the universe of matter and of mind, so 
that, in a far different sense from that of the English Deists, Chris- 
tianity is but a republication of natural religion. What they repre- 
sented as the token of its earthly origin becomes the impregnable 
proof of its heavenly birth, and the gospel, can have.had no other 
source than the Infinite Mind of the Supreme Creator and Sovereign. 

We have thus given a very meagre outline of the scope of Dr. 
Hill’s fivefold treatise. It is a work of masterly comprehensiveness 
and power. It condenses what might fill volumes. It has not its 
superior, if its equal, among the contributions to religious science 
elicited by the skepticism of our time. Its reasoning is close and co- 
gent, with no loose joints, but fraught throughout with invincible 
demonstration. 


Truths for To-day, Spoken in the Past Winter. By David Swing, 
Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, 


& Co. 1874. 

We have regretted that the press of matter on thése pages has 
postponed so long a time after its publication our hearty greeting to 
this full and beautiful volume of sermon-poems. Prof. Swing’s 
heresies to Presbyterianism would have gone unnoted, save as the 
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wholesome breath of a natural piety not stifled by the forms of the 
church of his birth, if the ecclesiastical trial, at the instigation of 
Prof. Patton, had not made him a famous martyr. Ilis reader now 
takes up the volume which embodies his teachings during the winter 
before his arraignment expecting to find them bristling with protest 
and defiance, and is surprised instead to discover a gentle and lofty 
spirit, full of the broadest charity, seeking always the agreements 
rather than the discords, a poet, indeed, rather than a theologian, but 
one who is striving, through metaphor and fancy, full of the aroma 
of a wide and free culture, to bring about the reconciliation of the 
human soul with its Father. We have read these sixteen sermons 
more than once, and with rare enjoyment, and the closing Declaration, 
in reply to the charges of Prof. Patton, with admiration of its gener- 
ous tone and temper. The sermons have all the best elements of 
what is called “ popular preaching,” while happily differing from it in 
finish and delicacy, and the absence of all vulgar and strained effects. 
They may well be studied with profit by those whose business it is to 
address their fellow-men on the great themes of religion. If Mr. 
Swing, in his independent pulpit, can keep at the level of the stand- 
ard which he has thus made for himself, he has before him a great 
work for good. We do not undertake, in view of his explicit state- 
ment of loyalty to the orthodox system of doctrines, to claim him 
as 2 Unitarian out of place; but we recognize in him the true and 
wise sympathy with that spirit which is the life of Liberal Christian- 
ity, — the spirit which we believe is the only power that can keep the 
Christian Church from.being submerged by the storms of intellectual 
and moral chaos. His accuser may have had a quicker apprehension 
than Prof. Swing of the logical divergence of this spirit from the 
prevailing temper of the Presbyterians, even of the New School; 
but the church is poor, indeed, that finds itself necessitated by its 
standards of doctrine to make such a teacher a stranger in its 
borders. 


Helps to a Life of Prayer. By Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D. 16mo., 

pp. 159. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1875. 

We hasten to read and to express our pleasure in this book. It is 
an acceptable cortribution to a class of which our libraries have only 
too few, — beoks which rationally ytter and aid the purely religious 
sentiments. This book consists of six chapters,—on the Nature, 
the Forms, the Objects, the Fruits, the Power, and the Hour of 
Prayer. There are, of course, certain things here which a Unitarian 
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would not have said, some which could be wished unsaid; but they 
are very few, and they are as nothing in comparison with the reli- 
gious purity and helpfulness of the whole. Faith in prayer here 
finds honest utterance; the reasoning is earnest, and the spirit devout. 
Our own church has already produced many valuable works on the 
theory of prayer and kindred topics; and it is to be trusted that we 
shall sometime reach that stage of religious experience which is 
peculiarly provided for by our theological premises, and so utter that 
kindling and helpful word of religious living and faith which shall 
fitly supplement and perfect the more intellectual service. But in the 
meantime let us be glad of all such books as this; and, our theorizing 
done, let us cultivate now that spirit of devotion which is independent 
of theories, and unites all souls in one and the same service of praise. 


What does the Bible represent in the American Common School? By 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. Reprinted from the Universalist Quarterly, for 
July, 1874. 

A forcible statement of the truth that the Bible represents unsec- 
tarian Christian religion, and that its place in the education of Ameri- 
can children is therefore to be preserved against Roman Catholic and 
Secularist oppositions. 
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